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LOVE IN 
CHICAGO 


by Charles Walt 


“The Chicago novel .. . if 
Chicago ever had a soul, Mr. 
Walt has stripped it bare 
and left it lying naked and 
quivering in its own pol- 
lution.” — Hersert Aspury, 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $2.50 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
THE PRAIRIE YEARS 


by Carl Sandburg 


Just published in a handsome 
one volume editiem, this great 
Americam classe cam now 
take its place om every book- 
shelf. A grand five dollars’ 
worth! 


ORLANDO 
by Virginia Woolf 


“In fiction the most notable 
book was Orlandea.”—Lomdon 
Times in its survey of the 
past year. $3.00 


ELIZABETH AND 
ESSEX 
by Lytton Strachey 


If your library seems a trifle 
out-of-date, it’s probably be- 
cause you haven’t yet bought 
this love-story of the Virgin 
Queen. $3.75 


THE MAGIC 
ISLAND 
William B. Seabrook 


“Cannot be neglected in the 
literature which treats of the 
universal buman mind.”— 
Cart Van Doren. $3.50 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


HERMAN MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


Lewis Mumford is one of the 
finest of contemporary critics, 
and his previous work in The 
Golden Day shows how em 
nently well fitted he is, by sym- 
pathy as well as by knowledge, 
to the task of interpreting the 
adventurous life, the profoundly 
imaginative mind, and the com- 
plex work of the author of Moby-Dick. $3.50 





& LITERABY GUILD SELECTION 






DODSW ORTH 
by Sinclair Lewis 


author ef MAIN STREET and BABBITT 
Sinclair Lewis's first full-length 


novel in two years is the story of 
the American husband and the 
American wife—a study of Ameri- 
cam marriage, its confusions, its 
endeavors, perhaps its futility. It 
asks what all classes are asking 
today—is the American husband 
wife-ridden? Are American hus- 
bands unskilled in holding the affections of their wives? 
Are men and women aiming at the achievement of differ- 
ent values? The book also raises the question of what the 
successful business man is going to do with his leisure 
when he has made his pile and retired. And here is @ 
group of people Sinclair Lewis likes. $2.50 
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The Week 


N his first day in office President Hoover was 
confronted by a difficult decision, and one 
endered harder for him because of his Quaker 
raining. He was called upon to take sides in the 
exican revolution, knowing that his choice would 
robably determine which way the scale would tip. 
t is a difficult question to say whether the United 
tates ought to interfere at all in an internal quarrel 
another state, and ought not rather to maintain 
trict neutrality, unless acting in a concert of the 
bowers. Assuming, however, that interference was 
stified, our readers hardly need to be told that 
he New Republic believes Mr. Hoover acted 
isely in deciding to support the existing govern- 
ment, by selling munitions to it and withholding 
em from the revolutionists. The Calles-Gil regime 
has plenty of faults, but even so, it represents more 
hope for the common man in Mexico than has ever 
xisted before in the whole history of the country. 
I'he choice, however, was harder for Mr. Hoover 
han it would have been for the editors of this 
baper. To many aspects of the present Mexican 
bovernment he is antipathetic by training, personal- 
ty and philosophy. Against this more or less in- 
tinctive hostility, he had to set the advantage of 
ncouraging peaceful succession as opposed to 






























violent revolution, plus the fact of the presence, in 
the ranks of the rebels, of some dubious individuals 
and groups. We hope and believe that American 
support for Calles and Gil will result in an end of 
the revolutionary attempt before many days have 
passed. 


RECENT reports from China show that the 
famine there is even worse than was at first feared. 
Something like 20,000,000 people are affected, and 
500,000 of these are already actually starving. In 
western Shantung and southern Chihli, the crops are 
a complete failure, and the people are living on 
chaff and leaves. As is usual in Chinese famines, 
girls are being sold, as household slaves or as prosti- 
tutes, the current market quotation being $4 a head. 
The national government is doing what it can 
with its limited funds, but at least $12,000,000 is 
needed from abroad. The American China Famine 
Relief Committee, 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, will gladly accept contributions and 
furnish information. 


FAMINE is, of course, more or less chronic in 
China. That unhappy land is so over-populated 
that many millions of its people live and die without 
ever getting “a full meal” by western standards. 
The mere purchase of supplies with which to relieve 
famine in one area may so raise the price of food in 
another as to push numbers of people beneath the 
subsistence level. No country in the world is so in 
need of birth-control as China, where at present 
religion and social custom make its introduction al- 
most impossible. To say this, however, is not to 
belittle the current need, or the desirability of aiding 
it. It is true that many of these 20,000,000 per- 
sons should never have been born, and never would 
have been, in Europe or America. Since they are 
here, and since many of them are faced with the 
prospect of death under particularly horrible cir- 
cumstances, their plight calls for sympathy and for 
whatever degree of remedy is possible. 


MUSSOLINI’S eagerly awaited speech at the 
great Quinquennial Fascist Council said very little 
that was not already known. As to the settlement 
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of the Roman question, his guarded utterance was 
confined to a denial that the Church had gained at 
the expense of the State, or vice versa. He painted 
a rosy picture of Italian conditions im general, 
adroitly making it seem an especial advantage to the 
citizens of that country that the franchise has for 
all practical purpeses been suspended. In regard to 
foreign affairs, he was much less jingoistic than on 


previous occasions of the same character. While 


he spoke with pride of the army, he added that the 
international horizon is at present clear. His whole 
tone was much more that of the responsible leader, 
and less that of the romantic adventurer, than in 
the past. Mussolini evidently feels far more se- 
cure than formerly. His dictatorship is growing up 
and settling down. The fact is on the whole a 
hopeful omen for the security of Europe, however 
gloomy it may make Italian liberals. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S message to the 
New York State legislature on development of the 
state’s water power on the St. Lawrence is admir- 
able in every respect. He continues the policy of 
Mc. Smith in calling for state ownership and opera- 
tion of the generating plant. He tackles the prob- 
lem of distributing the power as Mr. Smith did— 
that is, he wamts contracts made with the private 
distributing companies which would assure rates to 
the consumer based upon a fair and limited return 
on the capital actually invested in the properties. 
Thus he would avoid the pitfalls of regulating com- 
missions, court review, and the whole valuation con- 
troversy. He goes one step further than any plan 
formerly announced, in order to meet the objection 
that the state might have to deal with a powerful 
monopoly in making its contracts, and thus might 
not succeed in making a good-bargain. He wants 
to create a board of Trustees of Water Power 
Resources, composed of men like Charles E. 
Hughes and Alfred E. Smith, who would attempt 
to negotiate all necessary contracts before the state 
had invested a dollar. It would then report back 
as to whether the private interests were willing to 
make reasonable terms or not. If they were not, 
the way would be open to create a publicly owned 
distributing system. At first sight, we can detect 
no flaw in this proposal. But it goes without say- 
ing that the Republican and utility-controlled legis- 
lature will not aceept it. 


THE DECISION of the General Electric, Ltd, 
of England, to allow only British subjects to sub- 
scribe to a proposed new issue of 1,600,000 shares 
of common stock has aroused a furore among the 
American stockholders of that concern. It is not 
clear, however, exactly what the basis of their com- 
plaint is. The move does not deprive them of any 
possible control of the company, since the stock they 
already hold has no voting rights. shy ging Ss 
is an American invention. At first it was thought 
that they were being deprived of a profit assured 
to the British owners, since “rights” of existing 
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shareholders to the new stock would, it was ey 
mated, be worth about $10 a share. But it y, 
later explained that the new stock would not, , 
cording to the American custom, be sold to any ¢ 
the shareholders at a lower price than its Inari. 
value, but would be offered by the company fo: ,\, 
to the general public. This measure may be to 
immediate disadvantage of the stockholders, };} 
is of distinct advantage to the company as a who 
since it enables it to secure more cheaply the mong 
it wants. The reason for the national limitation aj 
vanced by the company is that it desires to distribu 
the new stock among ible customers, thus cr 
ing good will for its product. This is by no mea 
a new idea to American companies, especially , 
public utilities. International ownership of invusty 
may be generally desirable, but we see no good re 
son why a corporation—or a nation—which do 
pte: to attract foreign capital should be forcg 
to do so. 


‘THE TELEPHONE companies are spending 
lot of money these days in advertising to tell 
public what excellent service they give and whz 
good fellows they are. Since this money cone 
from the consumers, it might be fair to the publi 
for these companies to add complete truthfulness t 
their other virtues, and explain their activitics bx 
fore public-service commissions and courts in ri 
ing valuations and rates. The New York Te 
phone Company might say, for instance, regardig 
Special Master Ocland’s recent decision: ‘‘As a 
sult of litigation lasting for years, and costing 
immense amount of money (which the consume 
have to pay) this company is about to gain the right 
to charge you $18,000,000 dollars per year mor 
for its efficient services. The decision declared 0 
right to a return on scores of millions of dolla 
more than has actually been put into the propert 
even though much of what was invested was spat 
at a time of very high prices. It also states thi 
we are entitled to earn 8 percent on that inflate 
sum, even though we can borrow all the moncy 
want for about half of that, and can sell all t 
stock we waut to sell at a much lower yield. [he 
surplus profits, gained by upsetting the decision ¢ 
your Publie Service Commission, measure part ( 
what you have to pay for the privilege of having 
monopolistic utility like the telephone owned 1y 
private, profit-seeking company, instead of by 
public. We are hell-bent on service and effcic 
but don’t forget that we shall leave no stone 
turned to make you pay handsomely for it.” 


MR. ROCKEFELLER has won his fight to ™ 
Colonel Robert Stewart as a director and as chia! 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Company’ 
Indiana. The New ic has repeatedly ' 
dicated its reasons for believing that Colonel St:t 
art no longer deserved the degree of public 
fidence desirable in the occupant of such a post; 4 
it welcomes the result of the battle of prox 
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olonel Stewart may say what he likes, but he can- 
not wipe out the fact that he was concerned in the 
notorious, and fictitious, Continental Trading Com- 
pany deal, part of whose profits went to Secretary 
Fall, nor can he deny that he hid another part of 

¢ profits, to the value of $759,000, for five years. 
He insists he was “vindicated” in his perjury trial, 
but he was acquitted on the technical point that a 
quorum of the Senate committee was lacking when 
e made his highly misleading statement that “‘I did 
not, personally, receive any of those bonds.” 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S attack on Colonel Stew- 
rt was made purely on ethical grounds. There 
was no contention that he is not a good business 

an, or that the company had not prospered under 
his direction. We should like to believe that the 
Rockefeller protest had caused similar moral indig- 
nation in the breasts of many other stockholders, 
and that this was what turned the tide against the 

olonel, but there is no clear evidence that this was 
the case. On the other side we have the fact that 
all his fellow directors supported him, as did 7,901 
out of 7,918 of the stockholders among the com- 
pany’s employees. Mr. Rockefeller mustered only 
15,204 of the 46,541 stockholders, but these con- 
trolled 5,519,210 shares of stock as against the 
Stewart faction’s 2,954,986. Wall Street observers 
are unanimous in thinking that many who gave their 
proxies to the Rockefellers did so, not in a fine glow 
of morality, but because, as someone has succinctly 
observed, it is better to be friends with a billion 
dollars than with a million. 


YR. HAROLD F. CLARK, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
spent a year in studying the relation of higher educa- 

ion to earning power. He concludes that, if any- 

ing, going to school today reduces the ability to 
ake money, and for two reasons. A college edu- 
ation “is likely to make a man too pensive and 
hesitant for the task of money-making, when daring 
and courage are the prime necessities.” Moreover, 
e colleges are turning out more graduates, into the 
professions and the white-collar jobs in general, 

han there is room for. The competition of 100,- 
100 persons for 90,000 places results, he thinks, in 

utting salaries as applicants bid against each other. 


A GREAT many things might be said about Dr. 

lark’s findings, but we shall mention only three. 
(1) If education unfits a man for acting ‘“‘with dar- 
ing and courage,”’ something is certainly the matter 
with education. (2) The notion that the number of 
obs is strictly limited, and that the number of in- 
dividuals to fill them must also be limited, belongs 
0 a discarded economic theory. The development 
of our civilization may at one time expand the num- 
ber of white-collar jobs, and, at another, decrease 
t. (3) If educated men do not earn as much 

oney as uneducated men with equal capacities, this 
may be because the educated men have found some- 
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thing in life more worth while than dollar-collecting. 
Even if Dr. Clark is correct, the monetary yard- 
stick is one that should be used only in connection 
with others, and cautiously. 


THE work on business cycles of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, is already pro- 
ducing interesting results. It has been argued by 
some economists that there is really no such thing 
as “the business cycle,” that the alternation of pros- 
perity and depression is incapable of being reduced 
to any regular or schematic form. A new bulletin 
by the Bureau, entitled “Testing Business Cycles,” 
reveals that its staff has succeeded in doing so, at 
least in certain respects. By a study of the volume 
of New York bank clearings since 1855, it has been 
discovered that there is a characteristic form of the 
curve between one period of business revival and the 
next one. Individual cycles deviate comparatively 
little from the average. Since it could be argued 
that a similar regularity in the movement of bank 
clearings might have been found if any choice of 
periods had been made, rather than those periods 
thought to constitute business cycles, the course of 
clearings was plotted for the series of presidential 
administrations. Here the average curve was en- 
tirely different in form, and, significantly, the devia- 
tions between the curves of the individual periods 
and that of the average was much wider. This is 
first-rate evidence that the cycle exists. 


A Bank to Promote Peace? 
A LITTLE over a year ago Mr. S. O. Levin- 


son of Chicago offered in our columns a sug- 
gestion for what he termed “a financial path to 
peace,” which it may be profitable to recall, now 
that the new conference on revision of the Dawes 
Plan is struggling with its problem in Paris. While 
Mr. Levinson held, both that reparations had no 
logical connection with the Allied debts and that 
the debts of the Allies to one another and to the 
United States were just obligations, he was con- 
cerned more with removing these irritations from 
the course of future peace than with validating 
past undertakings in full. 

His article pointed out that the settlement of war 
debts negotiated between the United States and the 
Allies had already in effect reduced their principal 
(with accumulated interest) from about twelve bil- 
lion to a “present value” of about five billion dol- 
lars. But these settlements were unsatisfactory in 
that they predicated payments lasting over the ab- 
surd period of sixty-two years. Future payments were 
uncertain, and, since the payments increased as the 
years went on, the bulk of the money would be re- 
ceived by an American generation which would have 
been relieved from the burden of our own war debt. 
Germany's future reparations payments were also 
problematical and a source of trouble. Why not 
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clear up the whole situation by cash settlements de- 
rived from an international loan to Germany? Let 
the total sum of reparations be fixed at, say, six 
billion dollars, and be paid out of a new interna- 
tional loan which would be a first charge on Ger- 
man resources. Out of this let four billion, say, be 
paid to us by the Allies. We should thus accept 
a discount of 20 percent for cash, from the present 
value of the Allied debts to us. All reparations 
and debt obligations would so be cancelled. As a 
part of the general appeasement, the nations in- 
volved were to sign a treaty outlawing war. 

The outlawry of war has already been effected, 
in a modified form, although at the time it seemed 
far from achievement. Will the conference now in 
session make any approach to the financial program 
outlined ? 

There are, naturally, formidable obstacles to any 
such outcome. The American experts on the Com- 
mission, unofficial as they are, cannot even admit 
any connection between German payments to the 
Allies and Allied payments to us, and so are in no 
position to negotiate such a general agreement 2s 
Mr. Levinson had in mind. Without some assur- 
ance as to what the United States is prepared to do 
in revising their debt payments, the Allies, and par- 
ticularly France, are naturally playing for as large a 
contribution from Germany as possible. If this 
contribution is not to drag over a long series of 
years, remaining an element of uncertainty as be- 
fore, it must be largely “commercialized” and paid 
in cash by means of a German bond issue sold to 
private investors. But whether investors can be in- 
duced to absorb a bond issue of anything like the 
sum demanded by the Allies is problematical in- 
deed. The bankers who are to underwrite such an 
issue cannot fix its size on any political basis. They 
will want to know, on sound economic grounds, 
what payments of interest and amortization Ger- 
many can safely be depended upon to make, and to 
transfer across her borders. They cannot contem- 
plate calling upon armies and navies to enforce pay- 
ments of interest from a bankrupt or a reluctant 
Germany. Nor can they countenance payments so 
large that they would endanger foreign loans and 
investments already made in Germany since the 
War. In addition, they have to reckon with the 
fact that American investors would be expected to 
buy the lion’s share of the bonds, and that the 
market for bonds in this country is now anything 
but good. 

One possible outcome of the conference is, clear- 
ly, failure, and failure brought about by the Allied 
representatives as an object-lesson intended to teach 
the United States that war debts and reparations 
are necessarily united. ‘‘You want us to deal with 
Germany on a reasonable economic basis,” they 
might say in effect, “but we cannot do so because 
you refuse to apply the same formula in your deal- 
ings with us. there is no definite settlement of 


German reparations, it is as much your funeral as 
it is ours, because of your large investments in 
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Germany in recent years. Come back again whey 
you have something to offer.” 

But though a definite settlement appears unlikely 
at the moment, news despatches have carried mor 
than a hint of a second course, which might 2\ oi; 
failure and lay the groundwork for future progres, 
by establishing the machinery of a settlement. \\’ho. 
ever devised this ingenious plan took a leaf {rom 
the methods of the Dawes . As far as one 
can judge at a distance, the idea with which the ¢:. 
perts are playing seems to be, first, to divide repr. 
tions payments into two categories—payments jp 
kind, which involve no problems of transfer and no 
dangers to the mechanism of foreign exchange, an4 
second, payments which are to be made in money. 
These latter, it seems to be assumed, are to by 
“commercialized”—that is, financed by German 
bond issues sold to investors. But, instead of 2r. 
ranging a single issue to cover a lump-sum payment, 
the plan seems to be to set up a sort of international 
bank or clearing-house which will float such issue 
piecemeal, as the market can absorb them and the 
capacity of Germany to pay interest appears. The 
maximum sum which such bonds might cover could 
be left to the politically-minded negotiators. But 
the actual sum would be decided by responsible 
banking authorities, as the situation developed. 

These authorities would have to consider whether 
it would be safe to rely upon a continuation of the 
recent stream of foreign lending and investment 
within Germany, sufficient to make le transfer 
of the interest on the reparations loan without dis. 
aster to the exchange value of the mark. (This is 
the means by which Germany, although she has had 
no export surplus, has been enabled to meet her 


reparations instalments so far.) They would have j 


to consider whether, if a German export surplus ce. 
veloped, it was a stable and reliable one, such as to 
justify a new bond issue abroad. The chances are 
that the initial issue would have to be much smaller 
than any of the lump sums so far suggested, and 
future issues might not be forthcoming at al!. Of 
course, there ought to be set a period of years with- 
in which all possible loans for this purpose were to 
be made. 

If such an instrumentality were in existence, it 
could equally well be utilized for a commercializ:- 
tion and discounting of the Allied debts to the 
United States. Every virtue that it would have in 
judging, on purely economic grounds, Germany's 
capacity to pay, and in protecting German «- 
change, would be capable of equal utility in regu 
lating payment on account of the Allied war debts. 
Though the American experts can give no assurance 
that it will be so used, the Allies are inquiring u- 
officially whether such a view arouses the favor of 
the government and people of the United Siates. 
If their inquiries meet with anything like a favor 
able response, they may decide to accept the bank 
on the chance. Once a going institution, such 4 
bank would have other possibilities of service in \ 


ternationalizing finance and thus aiding the smooth 
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operation of the world-wide economic order which 
js an essential for peace. It might become a clear- 
ing-house for gold, thus minimizing the troublesome 
shipments of that staridard of currency across na- 
tional borders, and discouraging gold hoarding by 
the various central banks of issue. It could, in 
other ways than by regulating payments of repara- 
tions and debts, help to stabilize exchange and sup- 
rt currencies. 

The basic difficulty in adjusting the reparations 
and debt questions has always been the uncertainty 
of the economic future. For political reasons, the 
Allies have insisted upon large payments from 
Germany, and the United States upon large pay- 
ments from the Allies. But responsible economic 
and banking experts could never be sure how large 
payments could be ultimately collected without dan- 
ger to the economic structure. If pressed to give a 
final answer, they must inevitably fix totals much 
below the political demands, in order to be on the 
safe side. The Dawes Plan consisted of a compro- 
mise—a fixing of definite and feasible sums in the 
immediate future, combined with the postponement 
of any setting of the total. Now the old difficulty 
reappears. The present commission has apparently 
invented a further compromise, consisting of a re- 
fusal to fix a definite total, combined with the crea- 
tion of a new instrumentality, free of political in- 
fluence, to fix that total piecemeal, as the basis for 
doing so appears. By such compromise and indi- 
rection, it appears, must common sense be insin- 
uated into the minds of statesmen—if they are to 
accept it at all. 


Mr. Root Proposes 


ITHIN the last few days, Mr. Elihu Root 

has made great progress in smoothing out 

the relations between the United States and the 
World Court, if not, indeed, between the United 
States and the League. On March 6, he proposed 
a formula intended to solve the present difficulty 
rising from the demand of the United States for 
an absolute veto over requests for advisory opin- 
ions about questions as to which we “have or claim 
an interest.” The Geneva conference of September, 
1926, it will be remembered, merely proposed to 
give us the same right of blocking an opinion that 
other members of the League Council enjoy, leaving 
to the future the question whether such opinions 
can be requested by majority or unanimous vote. 
According to Mr. Root’s formula, the Council, 
in contemplating a request for an advisory opinion 
from the World Court, should invite an exchange 
of views with the United States. When the Court 
received: such a request, it would give the United 
States a reasonable period of time in which to make 
a statement concerning it. In case the United States 
found it had an “interest,” it might nevertheless 
allow the Court to act “without in any way binding 
the United States.”” Or, if every form of compro- 
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mise should prove impossible—in case the United 
States were absolutely opposed to the Court’s giving 
an opinion, while the other states insisted as reso- 
lutely upon having such an opinion, the United 
States would then have the right to withdraw from 
the World Court “without any imputation of un- 
friendliness to codperate generally for peace and 
good will.” In this respect, the Root formula fol- 
lows the amending process of the Covenant. The 
members of the Council plus a majority of the mem- 
bers of the League may adopt an amendment to the 
Covenant, but if any state dissents, it may with- 
draw from League membership. 

The Root proposal does not seek to abolish ad- 
visory opinions, nor does it attempt to say that the 
unanimous vote of the Council is necessary in re- 
questing such opinions. The proposal does not, 
therefore, interfere with this instrument for pacific 
procedure, the importance of which The New Re- 
public has already emphasized. It does not attempt 
to prejudge or stultify future developments of 
pacific machinery. If in the future it should be 
decided—and this is hardly likely—that a unani- 
mous vote of the Council is necessary, in order to 
request every type of advisory opinion, the United 
States will have a veto. In the meantime, our 
government will have the right to withdraw from 
the Court in case of a request for an opinion to 
which we are opposed. When the World Court 
was asked to give an opinion in the Eastern Carelia 
dispute between Finland and Soviet Russia, it de- 
clined to do so because Russia had refused to accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court. The World Court 
would undoubtedly follow this precedent in respect 
to an opinion which had led to American with- 
drawal and in which the United States had a 
genuine interest. Latin-American critics fear that 
the Root formula will mean that the World Court 
will not be able to give an opinion in regard to any 
question relating to the Monroe Doctrine. But 
they forget that the Court will have the power to 
decide whether or not the United States has a 
genuine interest in the opinion. If the opinion, for 
example, should involve a dispute between France 
and Brazil over the claims of a French subject, the 
World Court undoubtedly would decide against the 
contention that the United States was legitimately 
involved. In other words, the Root plan makes the 
Court, and not the United States, the judge of its 
jurisdiction—and this is one of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of the new formula. 

The Root proposal is meritorious also because, 
instead of attempting to list certain types of ques- 
tions in which the United States claims an interest, 
it insists upon a procedure to determine such interest 
in each case as it arises. It may be that the “ex- 
change of views” between the Council and the 
United States in regard to our interest in an opinion 
will take place through formal diplomatic corre- 
spondence; but the success of Mr. Root’s mission 
in Geneva, in comparison with the lamentable 
failure of the 1926 letter-writing method, conclu- 
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sively shows that the exchange of views should take 
place by personal discussion and contact. 

Further evidence that the United States is losing 
its sensitiveness toward the League was shown last 
week, when Minister Wilson hurried from Berne 
and officially deposited with the League Secretariat 
a copy of Mr. Kellogg’s latest World Court note. 
This action enabled the League Council to discuss 
the Root proposal and to refer it to the committee 
of jurists. The Council returned Mr. Wilson’s 
compliment by sending an official copy of their 
minutes to the State Department. 

Once the Root formula is accepted, the United 
States will take part in the sessions of the Assembly 
and the Council for the purpose of electing World 
Court Judges. It may also assist in these sessions 
for the purpose of deciding about advisory opinions. 
Participation in these limited fields will inevitably 
be followed by codperation in other peace-time 
activities. It is to be hoped that the Root formula 
will not require amendment to the American reser- 
vations that will force their return to the Senate. 
But even if this proves necessary, we believe that 
the Senate, which has recently demonstrated a new 
spirit in approving the Pan-American conciliation 
agreement and the anti-slavery convention, will 
show toward the Root formula the same reasonable 
and friendly consideration which it has already re- 
ceived from Geneva. 


Mr. Hoover and Prohibition 


R. HOOVER'S commission to investigate 
the present status of prohibition, promised 
during the political campaign, has grown in scope. 
He now announces that it will survey as well the 
entiré federal machinery of justice, making recom- 
mendations for whatever reorganization and refor- 
mation may be necessary. The enlargement of its 
function is a skillful device for lessening the em- 
phasis on the dry law, though that will still be the 
chief of the matters with which the commission 
must deal. 
During the campaign, many of Mr. Hoover's 
wet Republican supporters assumed that the pur- 


. pose of the commission would be to consider 


whether the “noble experiment”’ ought to be con- 
tinued or abandoned; but nothing that he has said 
justifies this theory. It is true that he has always 
referred to investigation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and never of the Volstead Act, which has 
caused some journalistic observers to infer that he 
might in the end decide to recommend changes in 
the latter. Any changes which he has in mind, how- 
ever, if we go by the letter of what he has said, 
would be in the direction of more complete enforce- 
ment, and not in that which the wet Republicans de- 
sire, which is virtual nullification. His announce- 
ment regarding the proposed commission is couched 
in such terms that it is dificult to imagine that 
it would prepare a report which would say that 
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prohibition is a failure and should be abandoned 

While this is true, it is quite possible that the 
ultimate result of the inquiry may be far from satis. 
factory to the prohibitionists. The commission, jf 
it does its work properly, will indicate to what cx. 
tent the law is at present enforced in’ various part 
of the country. It must also indicate what degree 
of increased enforcement seems possible, and what 
this will cost, not only in money, cat in other things, 
less tangible but even more important. If we a: 
sume, as it is only fair to assume, that up to the 
present there has been no real attempt at enforce. 
ment anywhere, then the work of the commission 
will result in painting for us a picture of the new 
social landscape which would be presented if the 
government*should ever get down to the work in 
earnest. With this report in hand, Mr. Hoover 
can then say to the American people, in effect: 
“Prohibition hasn’t been tried. This is what things 
will be like if it is tried. Do you want this result? 
And are you willing to pay for it?” Or he could 
do what so many of the wets insist—some of them 
perhaps not quite in good faith—that they want 
done: he could go ahead and do everything in his 
power to bring about enforcement, by asking Con. 
gress for higher and higher appropriations, morc 
and more drastic laws and additional courts and 
prosecuting officials, and let the country learn from 
experience. 

Whichever course he pursues, a great responsibil- 
ity will rest upon the members of his commission. 
They must not only do an amount of investigating 
which might well stagger the most zealous research 
worker, but they must then draw the results of their 
investigation together into a report which will have 
momentous consequences for the country. We hop: 
they will take their responsibility with the seriou:- 
ness which it deserves. If they were to do a picce 
of political whitewashing, or a perfunctory job of 
inquiry resulting in recommendations which they 
know to be impossible of fulfillment, the result wi!! 
be little less than tragic, and particularly so for Mr. 
Hoover, who has, in effect, pledged his engineering 
reputation to the efficacy of the course he now ad- 
vises. 
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the I “final and definitive.” There have been 1980—and working backwards on the compound hy 

>rce. plenty of solutions before, but they have interest tables we shall then find that the German ee 

sion unfortunately solved nothing. When I look back debt is X. Sgt 

new on the numerous conferences on reparations, I find ; 

the it dificult to suppose that this Nth conference will In the beginning we were informed that Germany 

k in do more than bring a provisional settlement, es- should pay the whole cost of the War—everything 

wer pecially as by this time reparations and inter-Allied that had been spent, legitimately or illegitimately, 

ect: debts have become inextricably entangled and can-_ by the Allied governments, everything that had been 

ings not truly be considered separately. The Commis- lost, everything that had been destroyed. Then 

ult? sion of Experts may tinker with the German annu- the basis of the claim changed, and Germany was o 

yuld ities, may even fix the number of annuities and the called upon to pay material damages and pensions. ie 

vem total of Germany's liabilities (ten years after the Once more the foundations of reparations were er 

rant War!). It may go farther and attempt to com- laid down, and this time they were Germany’s ‘ Paes 

his mercialize the German bonds to a small extent. It pacity to pay.” Finally an entirely different csliul 5% 
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Commission. It may present us with an excellent as the arrangements among the Allies themselves ee 
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on. tional applause few well informed people will be- America, there is ultimately one creditor country. aie 

ing lieve that it has disposed once and for all of the It will be seen that the Allied doctrines have aa 

rch reparations problem, and that for sixty, or thirty, undergone strange metamorphoses. There was 28 

eir or even ten years, the word reparations will never originally no question of making German payments Se 

ve again be spoken in public discussions. coincide with Allied payments; and Germany not a 

pe The truth is, we cannot escape so easily from the unnaturally asks how it is possible to hold that, by ‘ i 

us- forest of financial mythology. At Versailles the @ happy chance, she has liabilities which correspond 4 

ce trees were planted in the pattern of a maze. They so closely to Allied liabilities. The Allied claims ue 

of have grown vigorously, and statesmen and experts square with the Allied needs. They square with oe 

ey turn round and round in the labyrinth. Every now them even before we know the total of the Allied 

‘ill and again they find a new theory which they mis- claims. All that we know is that the Allies have 

ir. take for an exit, but it is only a blind alley. They engaged themselves to pay over a period of sixty- 

ng produce a plan, but it leads into a cul-de-sac. All two years, and therefore—though this seems to 

d. sense of realities has long been lost. In 1919 the be at variance with the Versailles Treaty—Germany 











peace-makers were vastly pleased with these curi- 
ous forms shaped like top-heavy 7’s, and round- 
bellied 8’s, and curly 9’s and swan-like 2’s, and 
bottom-heavy 6’s, and angular 4's. They set them 
loose to play in the sacred groves of I’s and O’s. 
Since then I have watched many serious-minded 
men chasing these mythical nymphs. They some- 
times go to London, sometimes to Paris, occasion- 
ally to Boulogne and Brussels and Spa and San 
Remo and Cannes and Boulogne. They have per- 
suaded themselves of the veritable existence of these 
elusive figures. Nobody is so fantastic as your 


financier; and it has been entertaining to be shown 
that the Y of 1980 is the X of today. The trouble 
is that they have never troubled to ascertain what 
is the X of today. It has been thought quite un- 
necessary first to state the amount which Germany 
is presumed to owe. Germany owes precisely what 


“Final and Definitive” 


must pay for a period of sixty-two years. It is time 
enough to work out the capital amount when Ger- 
many consents thus to cover the Allied commit- 
ments. Obviously we are in the realm of the ar- 
bitrary; and it is not surprising that German news- 
papers should describe reparations:as the tribute 
which the vanquished pay to the victors. The 
truth is that the German debt is not a debt in the 
same sense as are the Allied debts. Personally, I 
have never made any secret of my belief that the 
United States would do well to wipe out, at least 
to some extent, the Allied debts, if only because 
they prevent a settlement with Germany.’ But 
whether this is or is not done—or rather, whether 
it is done sooner or later—the Allies did, in fact, 
borrow a certain amount from the United States, 





1 Editorial comment on this point of Mr. Huddleston’s will 
be found on page 109 of this issue. 
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which they are called upon to reimburse. The 
amount cannot be disputed. But the German debt 
is nebulous. It is simply whatever we choose to 
say itis. It may, in accordance with ing con- 
ceptions, correspond to the whole cost of the War, 
or to material damage, or to an estimated capacity 
to pay, or to war debts, or to the sum which is 
reached by multiplying by five the number you first 
thought of, and dividing it by the last figure in the 
line. War indemnities in the past have never pre- 
tended to be other than arbitrary—though on a 


much lower scale—and it seems to me that the 


pretence of giving a scientific basis to the present 
war indemnity has utterly broken down. This does 
not mean that Germany should have paid nothing: 
the accepted rules of the game of war suggest that 
she should pay a great deal. It only means that, 
instead of gravely dickering about with pretentious 
claims, the Allies should boldly have imposed a 
reasonable penalty in 1919, and have released Ger- 
many from military control as soon as she handed 
over the stipulated amount. Instead, Germany was 
pushed into bankruptcy, and the enormous sums 
lost by the unfortunate German people did not 
benefit the Allied governments; and ten years after 
the War we are still trying to find a scientific basis 
for an unknown debt, while Allied troops continue 
to occupy German territory. 

Like the peau de chagrin of Balzac, the Allied 
expectations have perpetually shrunk. There was 
idle talk in 1919 of such sums as 400 billion gold 
marks. By 1921, when M. Briand began the oc- 
cupation of Ruhr towns, the figure was officially 
fixed at 132 billion. It was soon found to be non- 
sensical. Even M. Poincaré, when in 1923 he took 
effective possession of the Ruhr, thought of the 
debt as fifty billion—that is to say, the A and B 
bonds—offering the C bonds of eighty billions to 
England and America to paper the walls of Down- 
ing Street and the White House. Now there are 
vague estimates of a maximum of thirty-five billion 
—though this sum is not straightforwardly stated, 
but is derived from calculations as to the capital 
value of annuities. 

That men who have never possessed four hun- 
dred dollars should speak light-heartedly of billions 
is in the nature of things, but it is really-amazing 
that the diplomatists and bankers should have had 
no appreciation of the magnitude of the sums in 
question. Somewhere or other'I read the other day 
that the population of the world has recently in- 
creased enormously—from a billion and a half to 
two billion. What are two billion? Why, every 
year Germany pays more marks than the world 
contains of men, women, and children, to the Allies. 
Moreover, she pays another billion in interest and 
amortization charges on account of her borrowings 
from the United States. It is true, of course, that 
by her bankruptcy she largely obliterated her in- 
ternal debt. That obliteration, however, was amply 
paid in suffering, and one would suppose that Ger- 
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many’s internal arrangements, bad or good, would 
not affect her external liabilities. Yet now we hear 
the revival of the ery that Germany’s financial 
burden should not be lighter than the financia! 
burden of the Allies. Otherwise she will enjoy 
economic advantages. The less she has to pay at 
home, the more she must pay abroad. Here is stil! 
another standard by which to measure repara- 
tions, 

Certainly the Dawes Committee of 1924 contri- 
buted something to the pacification of Europe. Ex- 
asperation had followed disappointment. Had the 
Dawes Committee not made acceptable proposals, 
France and Germany might well have become per- 
manent enemies. There might have been financial 
chaos. There might never have been the Locarno 
Pact. The Dawes Plan, in its day, was the indis- 
pensable instrument of European restoration. On 
that side it cannot be praised too highly. In the 
prevailing state of unreason it could not have donc 
more, Yet, examined coldly, the conclusions of the 
Dawes Committee were altogether inadequate. 
They could not be final and definitive. A tentative 
annual contribution was named, but if Germany 
were to pay these annuities-for a thousand years 
she would not have reduced by a single dollar the 
total of 1921. On the contrary, since she is not 
paying interest on that total, she would owe morc 
in a thousand years than she does now. Regarded 
politically, the Dawes Plan was helpful; but re- 
garded financially, it was absurd. 


Alwa arations have been regarded politic 
ally. There t no evidence that hare ica being 
regarded financially. One side wants to pay as 
little as is politically possible. The: other side wants 
to obtain. as much as is politically possible. The 
business of the financial experts is to provide ma- 
chinery. It is emphatically not to consider the 
root-matter financially, for there are no financial 
foundations. It is taken for granted that Germany 
owes precisely what she can be made to pay, and 
the concern of the experts is with ways and means. 
The methods of payment may be placed on a finan- 
cial plane, but vital factors are omitted in deter 
mining the payment. That is why the phrase, used 
in this connection, of ‘‘final and definitive,” appears 
to be meaningless. Nobody can look far into the 
future, and until the political element of the 
German debt is eliminated there can be no certainty. 
How is the political element to be eliminated? It 
is hard to see, but sooner or later this is the prob- 
lem that must be faced. And since the Allies put 
pressure on Germany to pay because pressure is 
put upon them to pay, no satisfactory conclusion 
can be reached until the whole problem of in- 
ternational indebtedness, which includes _inter- 
Allied debts as well as reparations, is seriously 


tackled. 
Sistgy HuppLeston. 
Paris. 
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A LACID, prudent, unresponsive, Portland sits 
upon two hills beside her Maine harbor. She 

is near three centuries old and suffers a little, 
one suspects, from a sort of mental sclerosis. 
hrice she has been well-nigh destroyed, once in a 
rench and Indian raid, once in bombardment by 
an irate Revolutionary British sea-captain, once by 
fre. She has survived, but adversity has made 
her cautious. She has grown slowly, with never a 
boom, for booms are foreign to her nature. And 
now, with but a thin sprinkling of alien blood, the 
descendants of early settlers look at their world 
with an aloof conservatism. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that Portland 
will wax excited over the fact that a significant 
journalistic struggle is being waged within her gates. 
It is the struggle of an independent voice to make 
itself heard and to survive. Until Dr. Ernest 
Gruening began printing The Evening News less 
than two years ago, the newspapers there were 
dominated by Guy P. Gannett (not to be confused 
with Frank Gannett of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle), 
whose father had founded the family fortune some 
thirty years ago by the establishment of Comfort, 
a magazine which now has a circulation of more 
than a million. Eight years ago the son consolidated 
the Portland Press and Herald, the surviving morn- 
ing papers; in August, 1925, he bought the Eve- 
ning Express and the Sunday Telegram; and he 
has made a great success financially as their editor 
and publisher. 

Now, Mr. Gannett is not only a publisher; he 
is also a banker. He is vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust, of which his long-time friend and busi- 
ness associate, Walter S. Wyman, is president. Mr. 
Wyman is the personal representative in Maine of 
Samuel Insull; the Fidelity is recognized as a 
“power trust” bank; and the Insulls control all 
Maine’s electric and hydro-electric production save 
one small company. Their grip on the state is as 
tight as on any in the Union, and they take an acute 
interest in its political as well as its economic life. 
Mr. Gannett sold his common stock in the Central 
Maine Power Company to Samuel Insull, but still 
retains preferred stock in it. 

Prior to the advent of The Evening News, the 
Portland papers were “power trust” papers. I do 
not mean by this that Mr. Insull owned stock in 
them. They are owned by Mr. Gannett, his family 
and some employees. But Mr. Gannett’s social and 
business connections are such as to make it in- 
evitable that he should sympathize deeply with the 
Insull plans and aspirations. 

The establishment of The Evening News meant 
cleavage at this important point. The paper dis- 
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sents from Gannett views on many other questions, 
but this is paramount; for Ernest Gruening’s dis- 
tinguished record as a liberal of courage is incom- 
patible with power-trust ideals. He launched at 
once, editorially, into a candid discussion of Mr. 
Insull’s attempt to buy a seat in the United States 
Senate for his man Frank L. Smith; and he greeted 
the Senate’s rejection of Smith with a militant voice 
of rejoicing. He has exposed the machinations of 
the power interests at every turn. In Maine an 
outstanding political issue is whether power shall be 
exported by the state. This is now forbidden by 
law, and Mr. Gruening opposes attempts to repeal 
the law because he believes that once the Insulls 
tap the rich Boston market they will be ‘even less 
considerate of Maine consumers than now. The 
Gannett papers consistently favor export. 

The most disagreeable thing Mr. Gruening did, 
from the standpoint of his adversaries, was to in- 
vestigate and reveal in his paper the structure of 
the power interests in Maine, with four tiers of 
holding, investment and finance corporations super- 
imposed on the producing companies. The Maine 
consumer pays not only a merited dividend on the 
securities of the producer, but also on the securities 
of all these successive upper layers. The situation 
is not unique. Raushenbush and Laidler, in “Power 
Control,”’ devote a chapter to this system, whereby 
authority is concentrated in a few hands at the top. 
But at any rate, so far as Maine went, Mr. Gruen- 
ing was impudently anticipating the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington, which had been pre- 
occupied with the activities of the “million-dollar 
lobby,” and with the costly utilities propaganda in 
the daily press, the public schools and the colleges. 
(Walter Wyman accepted recently the vice-chair- 
manship of a committee to raise funds for the de- 
velopment of Colby College at Waterville. ‘It was 
here,” said the Waterville Morning Sentinel, “that 
his first big business, the Central Maine Power 
Company, got its start, and here he won his spurs 
as one of the great industrial builders of the 
country.” ) 

Mr. Gruening’s unsparing analysis shows that 
the Central Maine Power Company pays interest 
on seven varieties of bonds, and dividends on three 
preferred stocks, two at 6 percent and one at 7; 
and that after all this it was able recently to an- 
nounce a surplus for dividend on its common stock 
at 1914 percent. Space forbids my going into his 
outline of the overlying holding companies and 
their structure. It is enough to say that he believes 
power and light could be sold profitably for domes- 
tic purposes in Maine at about a cent and a half 
per kilowatt-hour, instead of at the present ex- 
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cessive rates (rural electrification is almost un- 
known, and the lot of the farmer the harder there- 
by); and that he would give the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission arms and eyes and teeth, so 
that it could get at the facts instead of accepting 
passively such reports as are handed to it. 

It is not dificult to perceive that publications such 
as these in the metropolis of the state might prove 
irritating to the Insulls and their associates. Mr. 
Gruening charges that through personal influence 
and banking pressure they have dissuaded the prin- 
cipal merchants—in particular some big depart- 
ment stores—from advertising in The Evening 
News. In the sense that boycott means “to refrain 
from the use of; to keep aloof,” his charge is un- 
questionably true; in the usually accepted sense of 
a conspiracy or conscious combination, clinching 

roof of a boycott, as might be expected, is lacking. 

axi-drivers with whom I talked, soda-clerks, a 
haberdashery salesman, a barber, cigarette sales- 
men, all without exception told me there was a boy- 
cott. Merchants emphatically denied it, declaring 
that their reason for staying out of The Evening 
News was wholly economic. They could cover 
their field, they said, with the Gannett papers— 
which require that every advertisement shall be 
placed in both the morning and afternoon issues. 

Robert Braun, treasurer of the Porteus, Mitchell 
and Braun Company, is chief executive of the 
largest advertiser in Portland, and one of the 
“boycotters” of The News. He is a power com- 
pany director and a director of the Fidelity Trust, 
although his firm does not carry an account there. 
On November 7, last, he wrote to The News: 


You have charged that five department stores not 
using your advertising columns were engaged in a 
boycott of The News. You have aiso stated that you 
have incontrovertible evidence of the existerice of such 
a boycott, 

We assume that we are one of the five department 
stores referred to in this most serious charge. 

~~ We herewith declare your statements, in so far as 
we are concerned, are absolutely false. 

This immediately raises the question of veracity. 

While we have no intention of engaging in a news- 
paper controversy, or making any further statement 
beyond the one we now make, we are most anxious 
that the truth be established beyond any question of 
doubt in the mind of reasonable persons, and that at 
the earliest possible moment. 

As a means to that end, we ask The Evening News 
to join us in requesting the Honorable Scott Wilson, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
State of Maine, te select some person to act in the 
capacity of referee whose duty it shall be to pass upon 
this question and to make a decision as to the truth 
or falsity of these charges. 

Please give this the same publicity as the prior 
communications which have appeared in your paper. 


Mr. Gruening did give it ample publicity. He 
ran it at the top of his editorial column. And he 
answered it, standing upon the first definition of 
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boycott which I have quoted. It is possible, 2 
though he did not say this to me, that some o} th, 
“incontrovertible evidence” he has in hand coulj 
not be made = without embarrassment to |; 
advertisers. He has charged openly, for examp|: 
that the Fidelity Trust called the notes of a mer. 
chant when he began advertising in The News, by 
he is not at liberty to name this man. 

Mr. Gannett, as vice-president of the Fidelity 
denies this charge with vehemence. He does no 
deny that Mr. Gruening made it in good faith, by 
says he believes the editor has been imposed upon, 
As for Mr. Braun, he has refused to say anything 
for publication since writing his letter. The pos. 
tion which he and other large advertisers take js 
that, although readers may prefer The Evening 
News to The Express, they still read a Gannett 
paper, The Press Herald, of a morning, thus cov. 
ering their field. The Express has a circulation 
of 25,000, the combined Gannett daily circulation 
being about 62,000. The Evening News is solicit 
ing advertising on the basis of 15,000, with th 
guarantee of a rebate if the forthcoming Audit 
Bureau of Circulation report does not show that 
figure. On that basis, unquestionably, its rate js 
very moderate. Portland has a population of 75. 
000 persons, but a trading area of 150,000. 

This city, the largest in Maine, is unable to Sup. 
port opposing either in the morning or after. 
noon field, Mr. ett told me. I retorted that 
my town in Kentucky, with 15,000 population, had 
supported for years two healthy afternoon papers 
Mr. Gannett was unmoved. He insisted that under 
modern conditions economic management required 
that in a city the size of Portland the daily press 
should be under a single management. The com. 
petition of The Evening News has not cut in either 
on his circulation or his advertising. To the con 
trary, both have greatly increased. His papes 
are prospering. One might suppose he would wel- 
come the newcomer. Certainly his afternoon paper 
has been greatly improved in content since The 
Evening News made its appearance. 

Mr. Gruening charges that advertisers who do 
not use The Evening News get preferred position 
in Mr. Gannett’s papers: This Mr. Gannett docs 
not deny. 

Editor and Publisher, an outspoken trade pu) 
lication, has declared this to be “the ugliest situ 
tion we have noted on the newspaper map of the 
United States in a long time.” The editorial is 
which this statement was made dealt with the 
utilities boycott; and Mr. Gruening has printed th: 
statement, made to one of his solicitors, of a repre 
sentative of the Cumberland County Power and 


Light Company as follows: 


I am extremely sorry, but my orders are not ® 
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The situation has both its heartening and its 
amusing aspects. The Evening News has printed 
scores of indignant letters from its readers, declar- 
ing themselves “shocked and amazed” at the boy- 
cott, and asserting that the coming of The News 
was a “godsend.” (Any advertiser might well 
take into consideration that sort of reader-loyalty, 
built up in a single year—for Mr. Gruening did 
not make his boycott charge until he had been pub- 
lishing a year. Loyal readers make a good market; 
and readers of The Evening News are now pro- 
posing a counter-boycott against the merchants who 
do not use that paper.) And there was the case 
of A. Clifton Getchell. He wrote a letter, ex- 
tremely derogatory of The News, but gave only 
a post-office box number. Mr. Gruening demanded 
that he identify himself before publication of his 
letter. He did not come forward, so Mr. Gruen- 
ing printed it anyhow, and answered it. Then a 
great mystery developed as to who A. Clifton Get- 
chell might be. Could this be the alias of a power- 
trust propagandist? A reader suggested that a 
$25 reward be offered for Mr. Getchell “dead or 
alive.” This The News gravely did. Another 
thought the reward should be increased to $250, 
another that twenty-five cents was aplenty for a 
man of that caliber. To this day A. Clifton Get- 
chell remains a mystery, discussed with sarcasm and 
hilarity by many residents of Portland. 

One may suppose that the editors of the Gan- 
nett papers observed these carryings-on with a cer- 
tain disquiet. If so, they gave no sign. The Eve- 
ning News has never been mentioned in their col- 
umns, not even when violently assailed in court 
by the lawyer for a policeman under charges for 
protecting a disreputable tavern; the charges arose 
from an Evening News exposé. The Gannett 
papers had said nothing of these dives, where 
lumberjacks and sailors are debauched and 
despoiled. 

Yet I would not have you think that Mr. Gan- 
nett is a spineless publisher. He once printed, and 
replied to, a letter from a political candidate who 
threatened reprisals because the Gannett papers 
were publishing news about Democratic candidates. 
And on another occasion, when the son of one of 
his large advertisers got into trouble, pressure was 
brought to bear on him to suppress the story. He 
had no competition then, and if he had consented 
the story would have been buried. His papers 
printed the original story and the developments un- 
der eight-column banner lines on the first page. If 
anything, they overplayed it. 

There was another occasion worth noting. The 
fact that the mysterious Continental bonds in the 
Teapot Dome scandal had been traced at last to 
Will H. Hays and the Republican National Com- 
mittee “broke” on February 11, 1928, a Saturday. 
The Evening News gave the story a great play; 
The Express ignored it. The next day Mr. Gan- 
nett’s Sunday Telegram printed an Associated Press 
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story about the Senate committee hearing, but lim- 
ited it to John D. Rockefeller’s statement and the 
refusal of Colonel Stewart, of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana, to testify. Not one word about the trac- 
ing of the Continental bonds to the Republican 
National Committee! 

Mr. Gannett is a great friend of Will Hays and 
a former member of the Committee. Mrs. Gannett 
is now a member of it. 

Those who read only the Gannett papers may 
be in ignorance even now of that sinister develop- 
ment in the oil scandal. One begins to perceive 
the uses of an independent opposition press. 

Portland’s first newspaper was founded 144 
years ago, soon after the town took its present 
name. At the turn of the last century there were 
five dailies, three Sunday papers and several week- 
lies. ‘Then, through mergers and consolidations, 
the daily press shrank into a single management. 
The same process is going on all over this country, 
and is one of the most disquieting facts about mod- 
ern journalism. In 937 cities there is but one news- 
paper; in scores of cities, such as Springfield, Mass., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Wilmington, Del., the daily 
press is in the hands of one person or one family. 

The evils inherent in such a situation are mani- 
fest. Not only is the selection of news subject to 
a single interest, but there is the possibility of color- 
ing, suppression or distortion. Editorials know but 
a single tone. The individual who would voice an 
opinion, in a letter to the editor or from the plat- 
form, is under the tyranny of a single judgment or 
whim. 

For this deplorable situation the advertiser has 
been quite as much to blame as the publishers’ 
merger impulse. The advertiser would prefer to 
cover his market with a single appropriation if he 
could. This must be taken into consideration in the 
Portland situation. Undoubtedly there were mer: 
chants who resented the presence of a newcomer. 
If they thought selfishly of nothing but advertising 
appropriations, and not at all of the community’s 
welfare, they may have thought kindly of a boy- 
cott. They may have undertaken to label Mr. 
Gruening—whose management of Robert M. La 
Follette’s presidential publicity campaign is a damn- 
ing fact in Portland—as a Bolshevist. This tag is 
a recognized and publicly proclaimed part of the 
power-trust propaganda technique, but the power 
interests have no monopoly of it. 

On the train returning from Portland, I noted 
that a man in the smoking compartment was read- 
ing the Boston Evening Transcript. I always won- 
der why anyone reads The Transcript, and so I 
asked him. Thus we fell into a long and pleasant 
conversation. The man proved to be a Portlander, 
a director of the Fidelity Trust, and a friend of the 
power interests. He scoffed at the notion of an 
organized boycott against The Evening News. 

“And yet I must say,” he added, “that the power 
people have shown very little finesse in fighting the 
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paper. There is the case of the Augusta House, 
in Augusta. Walter Wyman is the controlling 
stockholder in that hotel, and he bars The Evening 
News from the lobby. The only effect is to make 


Skilled Work 
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fw wonder what The News is printing th, 
yman doesn’t like, so they go outside and buy it." 
He shook his head. ‘Very poor finesse!” 

SILas Bent, 


and No Work 


The Third in a Series of Articles on ‘‘Men and Machines”’ 


I 


of August 10, 1783, the ship “Antelope” drove 

on the rocks off Pelen Islands. The crew of 
fifty men, including sixteen Chinese, all managed to 
crawl ashore. Before the “Antelope” had broken 
to pieces on the reef, an improvised dock-yard had 
been set up on the beach, and the shipwrecked men 
had begun building a schooner in which to escape. 
Three months from the time of the wreck, on No- 
vember 12, the new ship was launched; and she 
put to sea with all the sometime castaways safely 
on board. So well was she constructed that she 
was later sold at Macao for 700 Spanish dollars. 

Probably no crew that sails the seas today could 
duplicate this performance. One fears the sorriest 
kind of a craft, if indeed any craft at all, would 
be the result. of its labors in as many months as you 
please, If the marooned contingent lost its radio, 
the chances are that it would stay marooned in- 
definitely. Nor in the circumstances, if food were 
scarce, would I elect to be a Chinaman. 

The day of the all-around man has passed. 
Thrown on the resources of our bare hands and 
a few tools, not many of us could ever build a 
schooner, or survive any serious predicament at all. 
Hence, Mr. Austin Freeman maintains that in losing 
our ability to face and conquer the conditions of our 
natural environment, our species is becoming at- 
rophied, and thus less human. Biologically we are 
going backward. 

Frankly, I do not believe it. There is no evi- 
dence, to begin with, that we are going backward— 
or forward either, for that matter. Biologically we 
appear to have remained static for 20,000 years; 
differing little from the Cro-Magnon man who 
drew pictures in the caves of France. We are pri- 
marily a tool-using animal, and if our tools are 
now bigger and more powerful, what of it? In- 
stead of all-around skill, we have developed a great 
variety of special skills. This is admittedly to be 
deplored on desert islands, but one does not need 
a desert-island equipment on Long Island. Why is 
it worse to live in a world of specialized skills if 
it means more peace, happiness, comfort, leisure, 
and no compensating psychic loss? Mr. Freeman 


|: A LONELY spot in the Pacific, on the night | 


will say that there has been psychic loss, but biolagy 


fdoes not help him to prove it. Specialization 
/ forces men to be less anarchic and more cooper. 
ative, a clear gain economically, and for all any. 
\ body knows, biologically as well. 

Specialization can be carried, of course, to fantasy 
tic limits and become an active social disease, but 
this is no argument against specialization as such, 
only against its misuse. If skill itself has dis. 
appeared, the situation becomes far more scrioys, 
The muscles must be used, the hand and eye mus 
have opportunity to codrdinate, or something wil 
surely go to smash. Most medieval artisans merely 
followed designs made by master workmen—:; 

they do in the Orient today. The monotony of 

- work under machine technology for great classes 

_ of =a is held by Mr. Beard to be, not 
‘more, but less, than in the handicraft eras, 
Compare, he says, life on the latifundia of Rom: 
or the cities of modern China with the life of : 
machine worker. “Those who are prepared to 
sacrifice the standard of living for millions to pro- 
vide conditions presumably favorable to the cre: 
tive arts must assume a responsibility of the first 
magnitude.” 

Certainly aig the skills of England were 
ruptured when Watt’s engines began to pound. 
Hand-loom weavers, chain and metal workers, 
tailors, cabinet makers, were driven first to reduce 
their prices, then to sweat the labor of all! the 
members of their families, and finally to the wall. 

But this only disposed of certain sorts of dex. 
terity. Granted that they were ruined, did not 

| others arise to take their places? They did. Cor 
' sider the skilled intelligence needed to design, build, 
_ install, repair and inspect the new engines ani 
_ mechanical devices. The skilled machinist, boiler- 
_maker, tool-maker, engineer, fireman, plumber, 
, electrician, made their first appearances on any 
‘stage. Meanwhile great numbers of the las 
which, in the earlier dispensation, would have been 
common laborers, diggers of ditches, went to work 
tending machines. Their tasks were repetitive and 
simple, but many observers believe that they took: 


.step upward in the ladder. They had to know 
more than on the old job. ‘More brains ar 
needed,” says the editor of “The America 


Machinist,” “to keep the machine functioning thai 
to handle a shovel.” 
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Barnett finds that certain inventions, far from 
being introduced gradually, come relatively very 
quickly, eliminating hand work in a few years. The 
stone-planer was fully introduced in seven years; 
the linotype in ten, the bottle-making machine in 
six. But the use of the machine, even at its max- 
imum development, is always narrower than the 
entire handicraft; some marginal hand workers 
remain. 

The linotype brought a roaring new demand for 
printed matter and the linotype requires a skilled 
man to run it. The hand printer—if he were not 
too old—became a linotype operator, while many 
new men were broken in, leaving more skilled op- 
erators in the industry than before. The same 
thing happened with the bottle machine; with the 
Owens bottle machine, however—which came later 
—hand blowers numbering 9,000 were replaced by 
4,000 skilled machine operators, in a period of 
twelve years. Skilled men declined in this branch 
of the industry. 

Barnett’s final conclusion is that, while in some 
instances, such as the linotype, more skill is needed, 
by and large the effétt of new machines is to reduce 
the skill of that particular process, Women and 
children operating power looms have none of the 
art of the hand weaver. 

We must remember that many of the articles 
produced by machines are new sorts of articles 
unheard-of in any other culture. They crowd in 
on top of the ancient family necessities of food, 
shelter and clothing. In so far as this happens, the 
factory does not affect the hand worker. He goes 
marching along, side by side with large-scale in- 
dustry, doing his time-honored tasks of tailoring, 
house building, metal working, what not. Rabino- 
witz, writing in The International Labor Review, 
finds that in Europe today persons engaged in 
handicrafts far outnumber those in large-scale 
industry. “Not only is the number of handicraft 
workers still considerable, but it does not seem to 
have decreased, either absolutely or even relatively 
to population.” " His careful study makes it appear 
that the Jeremiahs have been talking through their 
hats, when they bade us, with tears streaming down 
their faces, regard the dying artisan. There are 
more artisans today than ever there were. This is 
certainly true of Europe, but more dubious for the 
United States—for which Rabinowitz has no 
figures. 

Machines, strange to say, far from reducing the 
aggregate of handicraft work (again in Europe) 
have increased it. Their first effect was to reduce 
it, as the plight of the English artisans shows, but 
as the Power Age gained headway, inventing count- 
less new processes and articles, additional tasks for 


the hand-skills appeared. The—factory_machine 
does part of the work, leaving expert hand trans- 
formers;-finishers;dressers, fitters to link the pro- 








cee together, Furthermore, the t factory has pro- 
éd invaluable aids for hand workers in the form 
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of sewing machines, knitting machines, motor- 
driven hand tools, and so stimulated the crafts. 
“Large-scale industry has provided certain old 
trades with the means of keeping alive and even of | 
expanding. It has created and nurtured a large | 


number of new handicrafts which flourished side \ 


by side with it, and which it has neither the will 
nor the power to absorb.” 


Let us turn to the new skills, which the indus- 
trial revolution has called forth. 


If, as conductor or engine-man of an extra or an 
inferior class train running in the same direction, you 
held an order reading: No. 1 Engine 25 will run 
twenty minutes late A. to C., and ten minutes late 
C. to Z., what time must you clear No. 1 at C?... 
In case the left back eccentric rod should break, what 
must you do? 


These are two questions from the examination 
papers which all locomotive firemen must pass. A 
fireman has to learn all about forty-four types of 
locomotives, and at the completion of his training, 
must be ready to take the engineer’s place at the 
throttle in any emergency. 

There are some 200,000 railroad trackmen in 
the United States. They have to know how to 
build and repair switches; to lay and relay rails; 
tamp ties to hold elevation and surface; flag trains 
according to a complicated code; make adjustments 
to switch points; install frogs and guard rails; make 
emergency repairs to telegraph and telephone 
wires; build and repair fences; inspect track for 
spreads, sinking fills, swinging, heaving and buck- 
ling; learn and apply the formulas for shrinkages 
and expansions in rails due to changing tempera- 
tures. 

The skill of tool makers is far greater now than 
in the old handicraft days. This art, however, is 
very highly specialized. A generation ago, a good 
machinist would tackle any job in the shop, but now 
the man on the milling machine hesitates to under- 
take a task on any other. Mr. Colvin notes a 
growing lack of fundamental mechanical sense 
among modern tool makers, due to specialization. 

The art of the silversmith is a very ancient one. 
The machine cannot displace the craftsman in ster- 
ling silver work, but it can enormously assist him. 
Instead of chasing a bowl with his own muscles, 
he now uses a hammer driven by electricity—but, as 
heretofore, he guides its every stroke. In back- 
ground work, the machine can improve the; crafts- 
man’s performance; an automatic gauge can be set 
for strokes softer and more even than human eye 
and hand can emulate. 

In the manufacture of aeroplanes, as we have 
seen, the craftsman is still the major factor. Skilled 
cabinet makers, instrument makers, painters, car- 
penters, planing mill operators, welders, tinsmiths, 
coppersmiths, seamstresses, work with the best of 
inspected materials upon a “ship” whose individu. 
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ality they come to know wiles Four hundred | 


persons, following twenty-one trades, take 18,000 

man-hours to build a big three-motored plane. 

Their pay is high; their working conditions admir- 

able; their adrenalin active by virtue of the “flying 

kick”, It is sad to think of mass production 

hanging, like 2 sword of Damocles, above their 
eads. 

Although the building trades are the outstanding 
example of the craftsman defying the machine, the 
situation has begun to ¢, particularly in steel 
construction work. Steel frames, artificial stone, 
new metal ceilings, doors, casings, bases, shelvings, 
new paint compounds—alil have driven building 
construction more and more into the factory, leav- 
ing less and less upon the job. The craftsman is 
turning into an assembly man—bolting together the 
standard parts which the factory makes. But the 
analogy cannot be pressed too far. 


The following table serves as a rough indication 
of certain of the old skills which the machine dis- 
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There is one department where it seems to me 
/ that skill has been lost with no compensa. 
tion. Wahihwe salen miiay of thé. heubtetée's tas; 
into the factory and left her to gossip, play bridy., 
buy more clothes than she needs, and make a sd 
spectacle of herself at so-called culture clubs. ‘1h. 
poor woman has been left high and dry, after thc 
children are big enough to dress and care for thei. 
selves—and there are not as many to dress as there 
used to be. The problem of the restless, neurotic 
middle-class woman is based on the fact that the 
machine has stripped her of her ancient skills, lca. 
ing nothing but boredom in their place. ¥ Nature 
has ever abhorred a vacuum. ) Qauw’ 

The psychological effects of these n skills are 
a more dubious matter. As Simon Patten ha; 
pointed out in his theory of produce and climax, 
the old artisan saw the product of his skill culminat- 
ing immediately before his eyes. Satisfaction came 
as he worked. The moderna designer may not sce 
the tangible product of his labor for months; in- 
deed, may never see it. Satisfaction is delayed, or 





] il] ] . ] } hin 
_has created, On the assumption that Rabinowitz is 
correct, and that there has been no net decline in 
handicrafts, is there any doubt that the workers of 
the Power Age are, in the aggregate, more skilled, 
if more specialized, than-the artisans of any previ- 
ous culture? 
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Spinning Stone working 
Weaving Pottery making 
Smithing Printing 

Wood working Glass blowing 
Ship building The houschold arts 


Tue New Power-Acez SKILLs 


Engine driving Machine printing work 
Track inspecting Radio engineering 
Chauffeuring Laboratory research 
Garage work Prospecting and drilling 


Steel construction work Caisson work 
Electric power servicing Aeroplane making 
Telephone and tele- Flying 

graph work Modern navigating 
Camera and motion pic- Modern tool making 

ture work Accounting 
Production pre-planning Stenographic work 
Sanitary engineering Barbering and hair dressing 
Medical, dental and Publicity work 

surgical work Soft-drink mixing 


The list of modern skills could be indefinitely ex- - 


tended, utterly overwhelming, in volume and variety, 
the skills which have declined. The principle often 
touched upon earlier applies here with equal force. 
/)When the machine controls the man, his skill eva- 
porates; when he guides or controls the. machine— 
as in many of these new occupations—his skill re- 
mains, and may even be enhanced. 


completely thwarted. Similarly, much- specialized 
work of the highest skill is only one tiny part of 1 
great process, and often the worker has no picture 
of the whole process, or where his task fits into it. The 
machine has thus operated ¢o split the psychological! 
unity of work and result, and to take away a 
greater or lesser amount of the craftsman’s com- 
pleted satisfaction. On this score the gloomy 
prophets have a case, but it needs far more investi- 
gation before we can know how serious it is. 


II 


We have seen ourselves, in the mirror of Middle- 
town, surrounded by labor-saving machinery, work- 
ing as hard or harder than ever. The multiplica- 
tion of needs, the repair, the replacement, the over- 
head, have drained away the savings conceivable in 
a machine economy whose sole objectives were the 
abolition of poverty and the increase of leisure. 
Granting the rules of the game, however, the new 
work has operated to provide more jobs. If men 
had simply been displaced without a program for 
the simultaneous reduction of working hours, we 
should have been swamped with unemployed. As 
it is, the problem of unemployment has been ugly 
enough, but ever since Watt, new tasks, useful or 
useless, have ultimately been created. 


a 


In the past year or two pomenss ie machine, * 





ve 
mare’s pode lied: Those who work will continue 


~ 2 Please do not lurch into the pitfall’ of thinking thet al! this 
new work has been a boon because otherwise half the population 
would have starved to death. If society had stuck to the old 
Sudpit ef deicion ou GAUGE Sesto Sica Betial GE tee ee cocking 
day in two, keeping everybody employed, and supplying such 4 
flow of simple food, shelter and clothing that starvation for any 
citizen would have been unthinkable. 
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to toil harder than in the Rhine village, but a mount- 
ing reservoir of unemployed will be created at the 
same time, composed of men who know neither 
work, nor nor anything save tragedy. 

i did not create unemployment, but 
promoted it from a minor irritation to one of the 
chief plagues of mankind. As the road has length- 
ened the origin of a commodity in the ground 
to its use by the consumer, the road from job to job 
has also lengthened. In villages, when the harvest 
season is over, one turns to lumbering or wood- 
carving—there is always work to be done. Among 
machine workers, the next job may be six months 
or a thousand miles away. Furthermore, a new 
invention like the “talkies” may appear, and if 
one is a musician in a moving-picture house, there 
may be no next job at all—unless one changes his 
profession. The new teletypesetter threatens to 
throw out ten thousand linotype operators. 

In 1835, Charles Babbage wrote: ‘That ma- 
chines do not, even at their first introduction, in- 
variably throw human labor out of employment, 
must be admitted; and it has been maintained, by 
persons very competent to form an opinion, that 
they never produce that effect. The solution of this 
question depends on faets, which, unfortunately, 
have not yet been collected.” Ninety-four years 
later, in 1929, unfortunately they have still not been 
collected. The United States has about the worst 
unemployment statistics of any civilized country. 


The initial introduction of machinery into Eng- 
land caused no net unemployment, but the reverse. 
As prices fell, foreign trade rose, more machine- 
made goods were called for, and into the vacuum 
rushed farmers from the South, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, even workers from the Continent... . In 
the later stages of the transition, particularly when 
the power loom came into full production, the dis- 
placement of hand labor assumed a more serious 
aspect. As England began to feel competition from 
other nations, the whole ghastly process of unem- 
ployment due to excess plant capacity made itself 
known—a process in which labor, lured to a manu- 
facturing point in a period of sudden demand, is 
progressively laid off as competition, or shifting de- 
mand, whitthes away the market. 

With every new invention men and women lost 
their jobs. But always demand, due to lower prices 
or other causes, came along and saved their necks, 
Not individually, heaven ws, but as a class. 
New opportuiities, services, trades, opened for 
those whom machinery had displaced. The only 
proof needed of this general statement is that, from 
1860 to about 1920, unemployment did not grow 


larger in proportion to the total population. It 
went up and but the total firing rate did not 
exceed the total hiring rate. 


But since the so-called wave of prosperity, fol- 
lowing the depression of 1921, has brought mass 
production and the automatic process to heights un- 


dreamed-of, an uneasy suspicion has gathered that 
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the “blotting paper” industries will soak up no more 
men. The situation is aggravated, furthermore, by 
the increasing number of women who are invad 

industry. Where are the poor wretches to go 
The announced answer is the park bench. A new 
job can no longer be created as fast as the machine 
tips a man out of an old one. Adjustments which 
used to have the freedom of years must now 
be made in months. The costs of distribution have 
trebled since 1870, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that there is a limit to the men and women who 
can be packed into the line between factory door 
and ultimate consumer—retailers, jobbers, house- 
to-house canvassers and the rest. There is certainly 
one distributor at the present time for every pro- 
ducer, and in many trades the ratio is as high as 
two to one. Mechanical devices are already ousting 
skilled clerical workers and replacing them with 
operators who need not know how to add, subtract, 
divide or multiply. Orders are transmitted on con- 
veyor belts with each checker or typist doing one 
operation. Office work is being measured by cyclom- 
eters and square inches of typed matter. enty 
simultaneous check signatures are made with one 
pen. Opportunity in the white collar services is be- 
ing steadily undermined. 

Again, it is agreed by all competent economists 
that purchasing power has not kept step with in- 
vention. Unless prices fall as fast as labor-saving 
devices increase, the saved laborer must whistle for 
employment. With a static price level, he will have 
to keep on whistling. Prices have not been declining 
rapidly in recent years. 

We have, then, at least three moderately reason- 
able theories for the zero hour of accelerating 
unemployment—unheard-of efficiency, a saturated 
distribution system, no assured expansion in pur- 7 
chasing power consistent with invention. .. . And 
if true, is it not all tragically ridiculous? Men are 
to tramp the streets by the thousands, because 
machines can proyide more than enough to go 
round. Perhaps the financial system under whose 
blessings we live is about to register a crowning 
example of its inability to adjust the Power Age 
to man. I hope it cracks. 


The number of productive workers has declined 
in America, as follows, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce: 


1919 1985 Decline 





Agriculture 11,300,000 10,700,000 600,000 
Manufacturing 
and Mechanical 10,670,000 9,770,000 900,000 
Railroads 2,035,000 1,860,000 175,000 
Mining 1,050,000 = 1,050,000 

Total 25,055,000 23,380,000 1,675,000 


The decline in 1929 registers over 2,000,000, and 
all recent counts of factory workers show a greater 
output with not only relatively, but absolutely, 
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fewer men. For a hundred years every census 
tabulated an increasing number of persons em- 
ployed in factories; now suddenly, since the War, 
with an increasing population, there are fewer 
persons in factories. Something cardinal has hap- 
pened; some mighty corner has been rounded. 
Evans Clark in The New York Times shows the 


phenomenon by index numbers: 


Factory Employees Production 


1914 100 100 
1919 129 147 
1924 116 158 
1927 115 170 


Production sailing upwards; employees dropping 
since 1919, with 1927 less than 1924. etween 
April, 1923, and April, T928;more than 1,250,000 
factory workers were permanently laid off, accord- 
ing to a recent survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

There were 150,000 fewer railroad employees 
in 1928 than in 1923. Automatic electro-pneumatic 
systems of freight-car control are eliminating 
switchmen. Eleven men used to operate trains in 
the New York subways; now, with automatic con- 
trols, one motorman and one guard compose the 
crew. Nickel turnstiles have cut the number of 
ea men from 1,500 to 470. The Boston and 

aine Railroad has a freight-handling mechanism 
to take care of a million freight cars a year. Switch- 
men and brakemen are eliminated; one skilled man 
in a tower directs the process. It saves the labor 
of at least 400 workers. 

It has been determined that 60 percent of a cigar 
store salesman’s motions and speech are purely 
automatic, calling for no human initiative at all. 
Why not give the work to a machine? Mechanical 
salesmen are appearing thick and fast. A depart- 
ment store is being organized which will have no 
sales persons at all—only the standard packages 
of national advertising to be delivered by machine. 

In the liner “California,” three white-garbed 
firemen, presiding over gauges, replace 120 stokers. 
There will not be a switchboard girl for local calls 
in Washington by 1930; the dial system will have 
superseded every one. Cigar making machines are 
ruining the cigar makers’ union. The “talkies” 
have alarmed the musicians’ union into raising a 
million-dollar defense fund, but it is safe to pre- 
dict that most of them will lose their jobs in the 
next few years. Invention is eliminating labor at 
an unprecedented rate, and it is the man over forty 
who is being hit the hardest. 

There is a further aspect of technological unem- 
ployment which should be mentioned. When Ford 
changed from model T to model A, he laid off 
60,000 men for an indefinite period. The loss of 
their wages and purchasing power affected ad- 
versely 500,000 others in Detroit. Banks were 
hurt, instalment companies suspended, landlords 
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were busy with evictions, the charity budget went 
up $600,000. Many of these men are now back 
after a year of idleness. But the case shows the 
inherently insecure nature of mass production in a 
competitive market, and the gigantic upset which 
occurs when the technological method is improved. 
Mr. Ford’s whole charming philosophy of high 
wages, short hours, happy workers, the square 
deal, collapsed with 60,000 of his men upon the 
streets of Detroit. 

The “blotting paper’ trades tend to be non. 
productive. Some perform useful service, many 
are worse than useless, and serve to keep costs 
high, limit purchasing power, and choke the free 
flow of the machine. Furthermore, as nation after 
nation becomes industrialized, each with a surplus 
it is eager to export, no permanent relief is to be 
found in overseas durhping. That market tends 
to grow ever narrower. 

Ethelbert Stewart, a well qualified observer, sees 
the higher level of unemployment in the spring of 
1928 as perhaps “only the beginning of a more or 
less permanent unemployment, because a growing 
number of industries are equipped to produce more 
than consumers have money to buy, together with 
the supplanting of workers by machines.” He cites 
the shoe factories of the United States, capable of 
producing 730 million pairs of shoes, of which only 
330 million can be annually absorbed—and calls 
it “typical of many industries.” Mr. Horace Tay- 
lor is sure that “all evidences point to a steadily 
increasing technological unemployment,” and many 
careful observers agree with him. There is prob- 
ably a limit to the absorptive power of even the 
bootlegging industry—particularly as it becomes 
standardized and mechanized. 

Seven hundred employees in three industrial 
communities who had lost their jobs were recently 
studied by Mr. Isidore Lubin of the Institute of 
Economics. Only 40 percent of those discharged 
during the twelve months prior to September |, 
1928, had found new work. Of these, one-third 
had to accept positions in industries entirely difier- 
ent from those where they had previously been 
employed, and nearly all of this one-third had to 
take jobs having no relationship to the kind of 
work they used to do. Twenty-five percent of those 
who secured new jobs had been out of work for 
six months or more. . . . This is probably a fair 
sample of what is now happefiing in every indus 
trial community. : 

I am seriously afraid that the park bench is de- 
stined to grow longer. The advertisers may be able 
to stimulate new wants that will take care of some of, 
the displaced men, but who is to stimulate the pur 
chasing power that will absorb the commodities new 
and old? Only a profound readjustment: in the) 


whole financial structure—such a program as con- 
templated by Messrs. Foster and Catchings—can: 
bring this vicious process to an end. | 
Let me recapitulate. Machinery saves labor in 
srs mt Mi 
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i rocess; one man laces ten. A certain 
sounber of these men are necded to build and 


service the new machine, but some of them are 


permanently displaced. Now if the articles called _ 


for_remain the same, and the financial set-up _re- 





mains the same, sooner or later, half the workers 
pees us say) in the co once 
kers. The other 

half are on the park bench. But as an alternative, 
all can continue to work for half as many hours in 
the day. Or all can combine to work a full day and 
produce twice as much. There are thus three 
possible choices. No one of these clean-cut alterna- 
tives has, of course, been taken. The ideal result 
would be something in the nature of hours reduced 
a third, and output of sound necessities and com- 
forts increased two-thirds. This would end hard 
work and poverty forever. Instead, hours have 
fallen a little, output has increased considerably, but 
the present financial control neither releases sufh- 
cient purchasing power to enlarge output as far as 
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the machine is readily capable of enlarging it un 
hindered, nor promotes the kind of output whic 
necessarily makes for the good life. 

If purchasing power has reached its limits of ex- 
pansion because mechanization is progressing at an 
unheard-of rate, only accélerating unemployment 
can result. Meanwhile, the better able we are to 
produce, the worse off we shall be. Even if the 
zero hour for acceleration has not yet arrived, the 
misery of normal unemployment continues un- 
abated. 

This is the economy of a mad-house. But it 
will take a genius to mold these obviously simple 
mathematical equations into the practical industrial 
control that will constitute a sane economy. The 
machine, God knows, is willing enough; but we lack 
the directing intelligence to make it function. 

STUART CHAsR. 


(Mr. Chase’s fourth article, entitled “Leaning 
Towers,” will be published next weck.) 


Venice 
A Bird’s-eye View 


I 
EAD BEAUTY, and shabby life. 
ID Black-eyed, swarming, begging, rag- 
slippered life, and dead 1 loveliness poured 


everywhere thick as cream, thick as rich mellow 
yellow cream, with flies in it. 

A shoemaker squats in a boat opposite the oars- 
man. The oarsman pushes, bends and straightens 
up again with a reckless, sturdy gesture about nine 
centuries old. The shoemaker, hunched over a wo- 
man’s shoe, is pounding little nails into its high heel. 

The railings of the Rialto bridge are fourteen 
inches wide. The seven inches_on the water side 
are pock-marked, dirty, weather-eaten, rough. The 
inner inches, next to the-stairs, have been worn 
smooth as greased marble. Youngsters like to sit 
on them at the top and slide down to the bottom: 
they have been doing this for four hundred years. 

The Piazza is a colored postcard come to life. 
But postcards lie. They tell us that the scenes they 
represent are going to seem more like postcards 
than like their own selves. And, in Venice, they do: 
the postcards, in this case, did not lie after all. The 
piazza is a-flutter with pigeons, according to plan, 
full of gross gray squabs to be fed by en- 
thusiastic gray bipeds with bmoculars dangling over 
their stomachs on shiny leather straps. The Vene- 
tians unconsciously walk right through the pigeons, 
the ee era get out of the Venetians’ 
way. are trying to sell postcards of these 
pigeons that have never been known to refuse food, 
but they don’t succeed. 


The franc is twenty-five to the dollar, the lira 
eighteen: a difference that keeps foreigners from 
buying. The Italians are trying to whip the lira 
back to normal, when foreigners will either buy 
everything or nothing at all. Shop windows dis- 
play china gondolas, white shawls with red flowers, 
colored photographs of St. Mark's, green speckled 
beads, tooled leather cigarette-cases, glass gondolas, 
yellow shawls with white flowers, mosaics of St. 
Mark’s, toy campaniles, blue and pink mottled 
beads, pressed leather spectacle cases, silver-plated 
gondolas with gondolier, black scarves with blue 
flowers and long fringes, artistic ash-tray views of 
St. Mark’s, purple dappled beads, morocco and 
gold leather blotters, life-size campaniles and signs 
announcing a discount of 10 percent to help the lira 
go up. 

Nine thousand fewer tourists came to Venice in 
May of 1928 than in May of 1927. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Venice exported annually goods to the value of 
twenty million dollars, at an average net profit of 
20 percent. More than a thousand patricians 
had yearly incomes of from forty to a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Catch the eye of that small boy. Look at him a 
second more, and he is at your side, with one empty 
palm held up to you. 


II 


The Turks in Athens stored their gunpowder on 
the Acropolis. The Venetians, who were always 
at war with the Turks, bombarded the Acropolis, 
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and blew up the gunpowder, which is why the 
Parthenon is now so picturesque. 

They say that Mussolini is less popular here than 
elsewhere. The resentment Venice feels towards 
him is partly the ghost of pride, developed during 
eleven centuries of independence, while the rest of 
Italy was the chopping-block of bloody princelets. 
Also, Il Duce is said to have a plan for connecting 
the Lido with the mainland by a magnificent motor 
causeway, omitting Venice. At any rate, the black 
shirt is not conspicuous here, though its wearers 
make up in sinister elegance what they lack in num- 
bers. Smart gray breeches—all the rest is black. 
Wonderful soft black boots, the splendid black 
shirt, enriched with small gold emblems, the war- 
like bandolier, the képi, black and rakish, with an 
equally rakish tassel—and all so delicately balloon- 
ing from hip to knee, so neatly pulled in here, so 
trigly puffed out there that the little fellows, with 
their pinched waists and sharp noses and their fin- 
icky, conquering walk, look like insolent, girlish 
hornets, proud of a new sting, and aching to use it. 
They are to be seen chiefly on stated afternoons, in 
command of several hundred youngsters, thin and 
bambooish and from fourteen down-—for Fascismo 
is preéminently a boy-scout movement—marching 
about the four sides of the-Piazza behind an excel- 
lent band. The first company of boys is well ac- 
coutered, but as the youngest and scrawniest tail- 
end of the procession passes by, the black fades 
into greens and browns, and just plain nine-year old 
pants. 

In 1797, Napoleon blew out the last flickering 
flame of the Republic, lighted eleven hundred years 
before. The winged lion of St. Mark, graceful, 
humorous, and sublime, has one paw on an open 
book whereon was formerly carved: Pax tibi, 
Marce, evangelista meus. Napoleon changed the 
carved letters on the marble book to read: Droits 
de ?Homme et du Citoyen. 

Quite a number of civilians can be observed giv- 
ing each other the Fascist salute: right forearm up, 
fingers spread; something between the gesture of a 
man catching a very big ball and that of a waiter 
holding aloft a tray. 


Ill 


A clumsy freighter is turning in the narrow chan- 
nel and heading out to sea. Now she is pointed 
toward the pink lace jumble of palaces, churches, 
houses. They are so low in the water, and so ob- 
viously afloat upon it, and she is so menacingly 
high with her black stack and her broad red 
band below water-line, that if she isn’t careful 
she will hit Venice and sink all the lovely pink 
houses. 

From the twelfth century on, Venice’s com- 
mercial galleys were built according to prescribed 
and uniform dimensions, with interchangeable parts 
stored at naval service stations along the shores of 
the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Aegean 
seas. 
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In little streets, where people must turn sideways 
to pass each other, things were once sold that came 
from India up the Red Sea, overland by camel, 
through Egypt, and so to Venice in hundred-oared 
merchant galleys. Through a door in this street, 
six well marcelled heads may be seen bending over 
six well oiled typewriters. 
~ Business men are walking down.the middle of 
narrow alleys with portfolios under their arms, with 
canes, with pearl-gray hats, with one glove half 
peeled off and inside-out over the knuckles. Their 
faces are the faces of men who expect nothing, fear 
nothing and give nothing away. Hard eyes, soft 
cheeks, small feet; great unblinking, staring eyes; 
experienced, drooping, indoor cheeks; very small 
feet in very tight shoes. Domenico Tintoretto 
painted a confraternity of merchants, a Chamber of 
Commerce, four hundred years ago, kneeling in 
black robes. Their robust, acquisitive, stare-eyed 
faces are the same as the faces of the business men 
with portfolios and canes. 

One of the houses in the Campo Morosini has 
something fastened to its wall. A small bronze ob- 
ject, rather like a wheel, and the spokes of a wheel. 
A small curve of sunken letters on it says, “Rotary 
International.” 


IV 


But with a slight effort you begin to see through 
the postcard curtain. Show yourself ever so little 
hospitable, and St. Mark’s drops its ancient roots 
into your mind; the old fantastic cave of plunder 
and fairyland makes you its friend. And, after a 
while, you feel only the tenderness of discovery to- 
wards the awkward, plaintive mosaics, the great 
shadows, the high tunnel leading to transverse light, 
the dim angels upside down, the old women each 
in her praying chair apart, waiting, waiting for 
nothing, and staring at you. 

From this table on the edge of the canal, your 
hand can touch the boy asleep among the empty 
barrels in the boat alongside. From here is best 
seen, a thousand times repeated, that leaning tri- 
umphant gesture that sends the boat forward and 
the oar back, the gesture that moves coal barges, 
and shells, and Noah’s arks piled with sand, and 
shiny gondolas, and little skiffs filled with men and 
women and lively music from guitars. 

The noonlight is blinding, cruel, shadowless, 
modern. The last light is Venice’s resurrection, 
when she burns softly as from within; the last level 
rays, which kindle pink and ocher flames, and bring 
a toy-like glow to the low line of palaces and little 
campaniles, to the fragile shore of stone and steeple 
afloat on the darkening sea. 

In a shop window, ready-made suits on male 
lay-figures with china faces. Not forced, grimacing 
puppets, but the faces of the men in the street. 
Among the china faces a fat man cheerfully grin- 
ning, in a gray flannel suit and trousers about two 
yards around the waist. In the evening you pass 
by again: the fat man is now wearing a dinner coat. 
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Verrocchio’s Colleoni defies the hot little campo 
as if these sun-smitten walls hid the armies of all 
the enemies he was hired to destroy. The hot white 
campo is packed with people, elbowing, laughing, 
slowly eddying. The small bridge bears an arch of 
eager faces. Colleoni’s shoulder is raised, Col- 
leoni’s armored legs stride his horse, with noble 
brutality and pride. Ten paces away from him a 
long lean pole has been set up. The crowd has 
come here not, like us, to see the “finest equestrian 
statue in Europe,” but to watch teams of boys 
shinny up the greased pole for a prize. 

In the parlor of the Signorina who runs the pen- 
sion, English and American ladies are waiting to 
talk toher. They are waiting to ask her how much 
she will take off if they dine out, whether their 
sister who arrives next weck can have a room over- 
looking the canal, why the laundry has not come 
back, what time the trains leave for Padua, and if 
she will not please do something about the sofa, 
which smells so dreadfully musty. 

In the chief street of the Old Ghetto, ten feet 
wide, is an ancient tablet threatening converted 
Jews who revisit these purlieus with prison, hang- 
ing, pillory, galleys, or the berlina. 

Moving picture advertisements announce Charlie 
Chaplin in “Una Vita di Cane.” 


VI 


The half-hundred churches, each with its dark- 
ened Bellini, its candle-hidden Palma Vecchio, its 
Cima da Conegliano masked by an altar of twisted 
gilt and candles and crosses, its equestrian sepul- 
chers high on the wall, its faint lettered grave- 
stones, its smell of and old wood, its hand- 
ful of women ing or resting, its occasional 
flutter of Latin syllables and genuflexions. Across 
the street, in a small room full of barrels and bot- 
tles, is the answer, with loud discussion over a glass, 
to the question, Why is the church haunted by 
women only? 

The Accademia is hot and empty; on one wall 
is Veronese. The meeting point of life and grand 
opera. Magnificent but reiterated emphasis. Every 
figure is doing something, head is turned, 
bowed, or raised, vigorously, full-bloodedly, but 
just a little too much. A uniformed guide, follow- 
ing slowly, has now caught up. “Veronese,” he 
says. You dodge past him to the Carpaccios. 
Pages out of a child’s dream. Those miraculous 
backgrounds, tireless processions; and the little ani- 
mals, here, there, everywhere, done with such af- 
fectionate inaccuracy . . . the guide has caught up 
once more. “St. Ursula,” he says, and again, “‘St. 
Ursula.” 

This quiet rim of the town to the north, looking 
toward lost islands and caravans of tel 


rising through the layer of blue water. t de- 
scrted amphibian rampart, stone in water and water 
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against stone, facing the confusion of cloud and 
mountains. A descending sun and a gentle wind 
stripe the darkening water, trees flash white in wet 
gardens, the rumor of streets comes from far away 
and low along the water, and with it the sweet ham- 
mering of distant bells. 


VII 

The portraits of the Doges show grand old fel- 
lows with proud names to match their patrician 
beards—Dandolo, Mocenigo, Contarini, Cigogna, 
Steno and Falier.. Among these obstinate lions the 
face of Loredano stands out, ascetic, prince, and 
hawk. 

As you walk along the arcades of the Piazza, 
past dozens of empty round tables, the waiters lean 
forward, push out chairs, put out their hands, al- 
-~ beckon you into Please having a drink at their 
café. 

On the bleached wall of an old church, peppered 
and scored and sad with centuries, posters have 
been pasted sideways, ordering the passerby Not 
To Blaspheme, and inviting him to join in the cry 
of Long Live Jesus, Long Live Mary. 

Hesitate but a moment-before a window display- 
ing expensive trinkets, and a shadow comes to the 
door. Stand a moment longer, and the shadow, all 
smiles and broken English, wants to sell you some- 
thing. Won't you come in and sce our lovely 
things? The franc is four cents, the lira six. 

Lost among the Venetians, you drift in their lazy 
current on the quays. Lost, you thought. A white 
blouse spots you, knowing you, tourist that you are, 
among’ a million, and hurls the hungry cry down 
the back of your neck. “Gondola! Take a nice 
little ride.” And again, as you edge away, “Gon- 
dolagondolagondola.” 


Vill 


The pile-pierced soil of Venice, with its pink 
crust of buildings, is sinking at the rate of four 
inches per century. There are as many centuries 
still to come as lit behind. 

Voices, voices. The water keeps them a mo- 
ment and sends them up to you with an overtone of 
splash, a hint of liquid echo. The gondoliers at 
the crossings hurl at each other harmless fury, soft- 
ened by the canal. In the little streets voices rat- 
tle and rebound like stones. Sharp, angry voices. 
You think there is going to be a fot. hen the 
voices suddenly laugh and are silent and go away. 

Voices singing bits of ‘“Giovanezza,” of “Val- 
encia,” singing*suddenly, throatily, cheerfully, ab- 
sent-mindedly, like people singing to themselves in a 
bathroom. 

A quarter of an hour before lunch, in the pen- 
sion, neat little cones of white cloth stand on the 
plates. Beside them lie the napkin rings, hollow 
and alone. Clean napkins today, clean napkins once 
a week. The dark-faced waitresses are leaning out 
of the window watching an American girl as she sits 
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in the garden picking out, to the low metallic moans 
of a guitar, stray bits of Hawaiian tunes. 


IX 


A hundred and fifty years ago it was carnival 
time in Venice for six months of the year. Small 
children wore masks all day long, and servants 
went to market in masks and dominoss. 

Butlers watering flowers on the balconies of old 
palaces. Dinner coats and long cigarette holders 
and rich, lonely old ladies gliding in gondolas with 
red and white striped oars. The white flannel and 
late breakfasts and cool drinks and snatches of 
sight-seeing of those who have run away from life 
or outstayed their leave in it. The laborious trudg- 
ing, and turning of guide-book pages, and looking 
up and reading again and looking up and not find- 
ing, and going on to the next, of those who with 
circular tickets will try to see Venice in three days— 
and succeed. The slow, staring progress of young 
men about town. The sudden beggar. The loud 
beseeching gondolier. The livers on small incomes 
in small corners of dark palaces, soothed amid old 
pictures, old books, old lovely bits of cloth. Lean 
luxury, splendid disintegration, dapper decay. And 
slate-colored water eating away the great staircases 
down into the canal. 

Fifteenth-century Venice was a city of a hundred 
and eighty thousand souls, including twelve thou- 
sand courtesans of high or low degree. 

The old man is shuffling quickly, almost running, 
with his eyes toward the ground. His round back 
is the color of a lame horse, his feet are hidden in 
the bastards of a slipper and an old shoe. Once in 
a while he stoops, picks something up and puts it 
into his pocket, which before evening will be quite 
full of cigarette butts. 


X 


The band is playing something from ‘Boris 
Godunov.” The cafés are speckled with white faces, 
barely gleaming under the velvet sky. The crowds 
walk around the band, staring, talking, in two con- 
centric, curious streams. The sky is soft and dark, 
with vague white branches of cloud. The air lulls, 
the band is hardly heard; soon the arcades and St. 
Mark’s and the Campanile will be hoisted up into 
the air like a painted set. 

It isn’t possible. There is no such place—this 
is all a clever magician’s trick. There’s too much of 
it anyway. Everywhere, round every watery corner, 
the rich disorder of loveliness. A tray, a pile, a 
quarry of precious stones. One jewel like this little 
canal, for instance, in another city, and you would 
treasure it. Here, the eye is quickly gorged. The 
human eye can soon get used to anything, even to 
five square miles of solid enchantment. The beauty 
is stone and water and light, which do not speak out 
loud. Everywhere noisy life distracts from the 
dead beauty. The waves lick at the foundations 
of palaces and eat them away. But people work 
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upon them subtler destruction. From the contem- 
plation of old walls, famous doorways, subtle curv- 
ing, the eye strays down and ceaselessly down again 
to the pock-marked beggar woman, to the gay, un- 
shaven ruffians, to the monocle in the officer’s eye. 
The gondola slips through the quiet, small canal. 
Under the arch of little bridges, the gondolier bows 
his head sideways. Around the sudden corners the 
gondola turns liquidly, and does not scrape. The 
ancient warning cry, the inarticulate double note 
with which people in other places call to animals, 
lives for a second more in the boxed air between 
walls and water. Knee-deep in the slate-colored 


~ water a mouldy palace, with lions’ heads and bal- 


conies and Moorish arches and telephone wires. 
And opposite a secret garden, and above, a bright 
patch of blue; and behind, more palaces and gar- 
dens and undershirts hung out to dry and the house 
which once was Marco Polo’s. A low cry, ancient 
wordless warning, and another turn. 

Rospert Litre, 


Washington Notes 


HE transition from inertia to action in the directing 

head of the government of the United States cannot 
be made without upsetting a considerable number of per- 
sons directly and indirectly connected therewith. Accord- 
ingly, the perturbation prevailing in various departments at 
this time is entirely natural. More than that, it is com- 
pletely justified. For eight years, in most of them there 
has not been a single new notion or impulse. Under Mr. 
Coolidge we had, from time to time, a number of per- 
fectly perfunctory recommendations along legislative lines 
and a consistent harping upon the economy note, the curious 
result of which was to give Mr. Coolidge a splendid and 
impregnablé reputation for government thrift, while the 
expenses of all departments, including the executive, 
mounted steadily and consistently during his incumbency. 
No more extraordinary triumph of propaganda and bluff 
over the facts can be recalled in our history. But the day 
of that sort of thing, for the next four years, at least, has 
passed. We now have in the White House what has been 
called the “coérdinating mind,” something, I am told, 
which is peculiarly prevalent among engineers and, so far 
as the records show, not possessed by any of the other thirty 
gentlemen who have held the presidency. The overwhelm- 
ing bent of the “codrdinating mind” of the engineer in 
public office is to consolidate, merge, standardize and 
drive. 

I am revealing no secret when I state that the co- 
ordinating mind of the engineer whom we now have for 
President is just packed to the brim with consolidation 
and standardization ideas concerning the departments over 
which he now has sway, and upon which he has gazed for 
eight years with a green and covetous eye. That he has 
ideas about all these departments involving more or less 
radical changes there is not the least shadow of doubt, 
but some of the fair-haired boys who have talked with 
him on the subject tell me that the two departments in 
which he proposes to operate first are those of Labor and 
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War. He thinks, I am told, that not a great deal can 
be done with the Post Office Department, that it is, in fact, 
a pretty well built machine with an essential political flavor, 
and that amy attempt to reorganize it along solid business 
lines would be futile. War and Labor, however, offer inter- 
esting and fertile fields for a start, and there seems sound 
ground for believing the start will be made within a short 
time. Hew good are the changes the codrdinating mind 
proposes to make in these two departments, how far he 
will get with them, or what they are, I am unable to state. 
The fact that they are in contemplation, however, has 
percolated around pretty generally and caused the aforesaid 
perturbation all up and down the line. A not uninteresting 
feature of the contemplated reorganization is the ascer- 
tained fact that, up to the present writing at least, the two 
men who know least about what they are and when they 
will take place are the Messrs. Good and Davis, heads 
respectively of the War and Labor Departments. How- 
ever, in their cases, it is not necessary to tell them. All 
that is required is to inform them what they are expected 
to do about carrying the changes out. Of the ten mem- 
bers of the mew Cabinet, they are the two who most 
accurately fit the description of “yes-men.” 


As to the rest of the Cabinet, it is but just to say that 
they appear to be competent men who will go along with 
the Chief Engineer. It is also just to say that they do 
not appear to have been chosen on a personal basis. For 
example, neither Stimson, Lamont nor Mitchell, who fill 
the three most vital posts, has ever had any personal 
“tie-in” with Mr. Hoover. Not even in the case of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur was friendship the controlling motive in 
cabinet selection. The Hoover desire was to have in the 
Cabinet an educator and a physician. Ray Lyman is both 
of these, and would, I think, have. been asked in had he 
been merely a casual Hoover acquaintance. As a matter of 
fact, while Mr. Hoover has for years been on the Stanford 
University Board of Trustees, I am credibly informed that 
the idea that there has existed between him and Dr. Wilbur 
anything like warm intimacy is not well founded. They 
arc not at all the same type. Dr. Wilbur is a self-contained 
man, not given to flying off on tangents. And he is, I 
may say, not énly a physician, but a physician of recog- 
nized professional standing and reputation, a former presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association. He will help 
give that “rounded point of view” which, I am informed, 
was the chief aim of Mr. Hoover in the framing of his 
Cabinet. It is, however, a mistake to regard him as a 
“living ball of fire,” which is the modest way some of his 
enthusiastie California admirers have described him. And 
it is equally a mistake to consider that he will be the mem- 


| ber of the Cabinet who will be “personally close” to the 


Chief. : 

The truth is that there is in the Cabinet no “particular 
friend,” and there is outside of the Cabinet no “special 
adviser,” no confidant and counsellor. There is in sight, 
so far, in the Hoover administration, neither a Colonel 
House nor a Dwight Morrow. There is not even a Papa 
Stearns. Beyond doubt, our dear old friend, Dr. J. Hubert 
Work, had am idea that he might play for Mr. Hoover a 
Part combining the best features of all three of these illustri- 
ous figures of former administrations. Perhaps he still 
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cherishes some such idea, but it is pathetically true that 
no one else does. It has become very plain to the most 
casual observer that, while the good Doctor will be kindly 
treated by Mr. Hoover because of the very real value 
of his services in the early part of the pre-convention cam- 
paign and his undoubted loyalty from the start, his influ- 
ence with the Executive politically or any other way is 
far more imaginary than real. An increasing number of 
politicians are becoming aware of this fact. It was, the 
“newspaper boys” tell me, made so plain at Miami it 
could not be mistaken. Mr. Hoover has for the Doctor 
a kindly feeling born of the fact that he was the first 
member of the Coolidge Cabinet to declare openly for him, 
doing so at a time when the declaration was of the greatest 
possible help. But he does not ask the Doctor for advice, 
and he does not take the Doctor’s advice when it is offered. 
The real politician of this administration is the Secretary 
of War, not the Chairman of the National Committee. 
That is clear enough. 


To return to the subject of “particular friends” of the 
new President, it still remains the most curious fact about 
the whole cabinet set-up that the one man considered 
from the start most certain to be in the Cabinet, and 
certainly more of a personal friend to the President than 
any other man in Washington, should have been left out 
entirely. I speak, of course, of the gallant Donovan, un- 
fortunate victim of misplaced confidence, who is, I hear, 
just about to return to Washington after a long, sad stay 
out in New Mexico, or Arizona, or some such place, 
whither he went to represent cither Coolidge or Hoover 
or both on some Boulder Dam or Rio Grande affair. What 
they did to the gallant William here in Washington while 
he was out West “doing his duty” is a matter of past 
political history, too tragic as well as too stale to dwell 
upon here. It is enough to say that, as a cabinet candi- 
date, poor Bill was sunk, far offshore and completely, to 
the grief and pain of bis multitudinous and enthusiastic 
journalistic managers and the equally intense gratification 
of his hypocritical political comrades, colleagues and friends 
from the great state of New York and elsewhere, who had 
played him false from the jump. 

These, after first despatching messages full of tearful 


“regret to Bill, gave vent to unrestrained, not to say inde- 


cent, rejoicing, in which they were joined by their Wash- 
ington friends, male and female. It was a tough break 
for Bill. The full story has not been told, and probably 
will not, though, to be frank, there really is nothing either 
secret or sinister about it so far as either Bill or the Presi- 
dent is concerned. There was, however, a lot of pretty 
effective under-cutting, Some of his hardest knocks came 
from those whom the Colonel thought his most ardent ad- 
vocates. However, a fellow like Bill has a good many 
political lives. In this connection it is not uninteresting to 
be told by those clase to Herbert that he has by no means 
given up hope that Donovan will in the end accept the 
governorship of the Philippines, that renewed pressure will 
be brought to bear on Bill when he returns here, that the 
thought of Bill continues to weigh heavily on the Hoover 
mind. 
T. R. B. 
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H—’s Predicament 


OWNS a good deal of theater stock and 

genuinely loves the theater. He likes to go night 
alter night, is present at countless openings, and sees a 
piece now and then five or six times. He has, moreover, 
a flair for the theater, and likes it good, has a nose for 
acting, and a devotion to drama, in the form of which, 
as a matter of fact, he takes his literature. He went to 
college, a generation ago, just as drama courses got under 
way, when their professors were young and hoping to 
produce and write plays themselves, and when the young 
men entering the course were fresh with belief; they had 
dreams of writing great plays, problems adolescent, if you 
like, but rich and vast, straining their young wings toward 
flight and prophecy and import, as well as dreams of mak- 
ing hits on Broadway and rivers of money. 

All this is true of H , but at the same time, he has 
absorbed the world around him, and thinks we will have 
no highbrow stuff. We must give the public what it wants, 
deciding what it wants as we go, even if time shows that 
the public wants no such thing. In his world H—— asks 
that a play should run for months and months, after hav- 
ing an expensive production to make it roar at the start, 
should get into the papers and be bought out by the 
agencies. He wants the house itself to make money—in 
theater property he had made a big investment—the actors 
to make record runs, the play to be sold to the movies 
as a crown to its success, for H worships successful 
plays and players like a matinée girl, or the buyers from 
the towns. When he puts up any money toward a play 
that turns out a failure, or has such a play in any theater 
where he owns stock, he is ashamed, like a little boy, and 
mentions it as seldom as possible. Indeed, H has come 
to the point where he thinks you are a fool to try crazy 
things that people won’t go to see, though, of course, 
as he admits, that fellow Eugene O’Neill puts it over with 
something like “Strange Interlude” now and then. In sum, 
H has reached the professional Broadway pinnacle— 
the belief that you are a nut not to play the game. 

Well, then, H sees now what has happened in the 
theater with us. Last season was bewailed as dull enough. 
For a while people said that every year we made the same 
cry, before they gave up and cursed the flatness of the 
day. It was all discouraging, until the ballyhooing arose 
about the next season, to begin in the autumn, 1928. But 
that in its turn was soon dead, almost before it began 
the moans were raised and hopes fell with the October 
leaves in Central Park, toward which the theater district 
slowly moves. 

This year there have been various ventures, in senti- 
mental pieces, dirty plays, imitations from abroad, impor- 
tations, foreign visitors—often a paying venture in the past, 
with Duse and the Moscow Art Theater and the first 
“Chauve Souris” —but most of it all has gone poorly, with 
a few worth-while successes like “Holiday,” because of its 
Philip Barry world and its Hope Williams, and “Caprice” 
because of Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne, “The Front 
Page,” if you like, with its patent rough stuff, and for 
prestige, some passages in “Wings Over Europe”—-both 
these last under the protection of the Theater Guild. There 
has been some stir about “Street Scene,” not deeply de- 
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served, I think, and a few musical successes here anj 
there, not many of them very violent successes even a 
box-office. But on the whole, everybody has encounterej 
a failure of a season, and an oppression in the air about 
the theater business, in which so much money is tied up. 
Even the revues are rather breathed out, their devotes 
threaten to like the movietone. H , in fact, sees his 
theater world frightened at the movietone—horrible 4 
that hooting invention is, so far—as they were once fright. 
ened at the movies. . He has seen his friends fall into a 
prehension and despair, and at last has watched them seiz. 
ing on the single artist idea. They have noted Mig 
Ruth Draper’s brilliant success, and say to themselves, now 
that’s the idea, put a personality into your theater, on 
artist, and thus have single-handed entertainments grown 
apace. But it is all sadly flat, and, with that big theater 
plant, so to speak, on your hands, what is to be done? 

As for me looking at his puzzled eyes, full of naturd 
intelligence, but empty now, active and sharp, but promis 
cuous and without conviction or any essential point of 
view, as for me, what I should like to say to H is that 
I’m delighted at all this that so confounds him and his 
friends. I am glad there is a chance of all this low theater 
game’s coming a cropper. I think it a fine thing, and 
only hope they’ll hit bottom so hard and be so rotten that 
they will be forced to do something Mbout it or else give 
up. Let them give up, even, since they have nothing they 
really want to say, nothing to fight for beyond mere con- 
petition, venture and success; the theater is a deathiles 
instinct among human beings and would begin again. 

Relics of buried Drama League spouses, still sweetly 
hopeful, may have here the right question—are there not 
plenty of good plays if we really wanted to find them? 
Or if not, would not these good plays be written if there 
were a real demand? No, I doubt it very much-—death- 
bed repentances are endorsed only with relation to another 
world than ours. Two if’s—if the dramatists had been 
asked to give us themselves and their visions and _philos 
ophies of life, instead of playing the game so hard, like 
bright little Americans, enough labor might by now have 
gone to high dramatic writing to produce something. But 
you cannot—being sure of yourself as the biggest nation 
in the world—for a generation lead the best talent towar! 
the smart-eyed professional, with advertised rewards, and 
at the same time expect great depths of drama to be wnt- 
ten and laid away in drawers, ready for the millennium 
when poor business drives you to it—organs unused shrink, 
the most reserved of high-school physiologies reveal tha 
of the animal kingdom. And, for the second “if,” if our 
drama had been bound to life profoundly, close to it, # 
Moliére’s drama was, Shakespeare’s, Lope de Vega’s, tht 
Italian commedia dell’ arte, or Ibsen’s, even, in his 
parochial way, why then, the stress and depth of life de 
sired, at any time, might find dramatic expression. But 
onily the more vivacious side of our American life has be 
to any extent expressed in our theater, and this has bees 
channelled and forced as time went on to a liveliness that 
strikes foreigners with its edge and glitter, but that 's * 
often sold out as it is discovered, betrayed as fast almo 
as it leaps up. Its tricks begin to shdw their wheels and 
its fickle public to grow bored and oblivious and to det 
to the movies, movietones and vaudeville programs. 
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H—— and his sort are being paid up for their game. 
I am wondering if 1 could explain to him that the trouble 
is that while you can buy a new model of an automobile 
every year, and take a more dazzling rent on your shoul- 
ders, and rush more and succeed more—may be, indeed, 
go successful that nobody even tries to find out what it is 
you are successful about—and while you may be empty, 
optimistic, active and naive, taking your opinions from 
newspaper headlines, and so on, art is rather a different 
matter. A young man coming out of college, where he 
has studied somewhat, perhaps read the poets or the phil- 
osophers, or at least Bernard Shaw, and talked strong 
things with his friends as to the nature and future of the 
world, may go into a business and a society that hurries 
him away from himself, but the change comes slowly after 
all, his emptiness becomes apparent even to himself only as 
time goes on, and by the time it is complete he will no 
longer be very clear as to what it is that has made him 
so innocent and stale. But the theater in its way is art 
after all, and it happens that the actors, in order to express 
themselves, need something beside naive and active empti- 
ness and competition and imitation. Whatever their no- 
tions and habits may be, they have souls to give voice to, 
or at least echoes of souls. Designers need something be- 
sides the same old prose seven and six to make settings 
for, and so we see Mr. Norman-Bel Geddes and Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones, two really fine talents in the 
modern theater, turning part of their time into automobile 
designs, fabrics, sleeping cars. Art shows the emptiness 
up, and in the end kills the very game it was forced to 
play. 

Or is the theater representative of our life, and of life 
everywhere theaters flourish, and near to life—a nearness 
that might be its greatest asset—and is this showing up 
of such emptiness and drouth in the theater sooner than 
elsewhere only a matter of speed? I mean, Is our Amer- 
ican life, for all its trumpetings, headed for this same crash 
and débacle that we see on Broadway? Is the theater 
prophetic and is it only a question of time? 

If I said some of this to H he would look at me 
and say, well, what of it? and wait for the Sunday paper 
to see how the shows are coming on. 
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On Judging Art 


R WALTER PACH’S recent book, “Ananias, or 

the False Artist” (Harper and Brothers; $4), has 

resulted in many small private controversies, and in one or 
two public ones. For love of a fight I have been on the 
point of joining the fray more than once, but I find myself 
laboring under a handicap; for I listened to many passages 
in Mr. Pach’s book while he was in the midst of writing 
it, and all his wicked sallies are intermingled for me, some- 
how, with the memory of a country lane, warmly pungent 
with the smell of new-mown hay or wild mint, along 
which I would beguile the author of “Ananias” when my 
own morning’s work was finished. When I look at the cold 
pages of “Ananias,” I remember the blue of the sky and 
the chicory; and I find it hard to believe that the words 
I first heard in such an idyllic setting can awaken, except 
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in the craven heart of Ananias himself, any rancor or dis- 
sidence or ill-feeling. 

My incredulity may, of course, be only a desire to pro- 
tect myself: if there are any solecisms in Mr. Pach’s work, 
I must have failed either in criticism or in friendship not 
to have pointed them out before the words had been poured 
into the mold and hardened into a book. So deep and 
dangerous is this connivance, that I must forbear to review 
“Ananias”; and my only recourse is to review Mr. Lee 
Simonson’s review of it, and so dispose of one or two 
general questions, raised by the book itself, but of wider 
pertinence. 

In a recent number of Creative Art, Mr. Simonson took 
Mr. Pach to task for all sorts of misdemeanors, including 
that of being a prig, setting himself up to be better than 
his fellows, and of announcing very certain judgments on 
works of art without giving any extra, or, as it were, 
diagrammatic proof of their correctness. As for the matter 
of being a prig, one may, I think, put this aside at once; 
for, as Samuel Butler said, in so far as one writes at all 
one is damned. Everyone who believes that poetry is 
more important than push-pins is a prig from the stand- 
point of the push-pin enthusiast: but, down to our own 
humble and deflated generation, no person sufficiently 
cultivated to offer a judgment has been seriously troubled 
by the push-pin standard, or has thought it worth while 
to prove that poetry provides an intenser delight to the 
spirit than more vulgar games do. Let priggishness be- 
come a little more universal and the sting will be gone! 

Mr. Simonson’s irritation because he cannot come to the 
source of Mr. Pach’s criteria of good art is another ques- 
tion. “A canvas by Frieseke of a woman at her toilet 
table is jeered at as a corset ad,” says Mr. Simonson. “But 
Dégas made masterpieces of similar women in corsets.” I 
would not make the obvious answer here, that Frieseke’s 
woman reminds one of the manufacturer and the advertis- 
ing artist and the image of one’s mother in the nineties, 
while Dégas closes the mind to these banal associations and 
recalls the figures of classic art: for the question still re- 
mains, by what means does Mr. Pach or anyone else 
separate the false from.the true, the meretricious from the 
genuine, art itself from the products of Ananias? The 
search for such a canon has gone on for many years; and 
to say nothing of the works of the psychologists and the 
esthetic philosophers like Croce, only recently a succession 
of books have attempted to analyze the formal contents 
of pictures: one thinks at once of treatises by Mr. Law- 
rence Buermeyer, Mr. Albert Barnes, Mr. Leo Stein, and 
Mr. Ralph Pearson. 

Mr. Pach, alas! calls to his aid none of these props or 
measuring-sticks. A painter, a critic, and one of the most 
thorough scholars in America, he cheerfully pronounces 
a hundred judgments upon the art of the last century with- 
out bringing in a formal bill of criticism. “You cannot 
prove that a Greek vase is right in its outline, its division 
of parts, and its decoration,” he says, “but you snow it 
is right.” ‘This sort of statement seems to make. Mr. 
Simonson furious; and yet I am unable to see why it 
should have this effect. One’s judgment of a picture is 
such a complex matter that one can safely treat the 
various formal tags of modern criticism, line, organiza- 
tion, volume, arabesque, relationship of planes, as of little 
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more final worth than the moral tags of an older gencra- 
tion: nobility, the grand manner, edifying style; idealism; 
both being so many efforts to rationalize one’s intuition. 
At best, they help to form a final judgment: but they do 
not justify it. 

What, then, does substantiate the judgment of a work 
of art? The answer is a slightly disheartening one to 
those who would rely upon books and rules and applicable 
formulas; for the ultimate instrument for measuring a 
work of art is a man and his whole experience. If a 
critic has seen thousands of pictures and studied them over 
and over again; if he has experienced the esthetic moment 
directly, as it occurs in life, when a man’s hand or a group 
of buildings or a cliff or a woman’s body isolates itself 
from its practical associations and establishes some more 
immediate and direct relationship with one’s inner experi- 
ence; if the critic has observed and pondered and made 
love and experienced joy and sorrow, there will come 
a time when he will be able to declare, with a certain 
exactitude and confidence: This is good and’ that is bad: 
this is mediocre or the other is astounding. ~He cannot 
prove that his verdict is correct; there is, indeed, no final 
proof for any other observer except that induced by his 
sympathy and his confidence in the man. Lacking that, a 
mountain of formal demonstration would not convince a 
mouse. 

Once I heard a person who was rather new to art, 
particularly to modern paintings, sigh for a mechanical 
contrivance which one could place in front of a picture, 
so that it would automatically register its esthetic value on 
a scale; and at the universities there are psychologists so 
ill-educated or so innocent as to hope of achieving some 
such scale, if not actually embodying it in machine. Be- 
cause of the nature of art, however, one may say dog- 
matically that such a device is quite as impossible as a 
perpetual motion contrivance or a formula for squaring 
the circle; or rather, the only instrument that can do this 
successfully cannot be put together in the laboratory—for 
it is nothing less than a rich and well developed human per- 
sonality. In the long run, all judgments of value are 
established by a ‘succession of such personalities, and in 
spite of local and temporal bias, they tend to form a con- 
sensus. ‘The standard is not, of course, “absolute” in the 
sense that it is registered in heaven for all time; but it 
varies, in slow movement and cycles. El Greco may drop 
out for a while or Raphael may be over-valued; but in the 
end a steady process of canonization goes on. 

If one had to wait for an adequate esthetic theory before 
this selection could take place, one would be in a pretty 
pickle indeed. But just as races evolve complex grammati- 
cal forms without an analytical knowledge of grammar, so 


‘we have made imposing esthetic judgments, and true ones, 


without the formal aid of analysis. Not that such analysis 
is useless; far from it; if anyone wishes to be convinced 
of its value he need only look at Cézanne again after having 
made a careful study of Roger Fry’s analysis of his art; 
but the use of such formalities is instrumental and pre- 
paratory. And after all, since a painting is a product of 
life and personality, there are a multitude of elements in 
it which stubbornly resist “reduction.” ‘The critic’s intui- 
tion is a total judgment—one personality reacting as a 
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whole to another personality. If he chooses to leave out 
his reasons, as Mr. Pach does in his attack on “Ananias.” 
that is not necessarily either priggery or ineptitude. As for 
his “Ananias,” it seems to me to have cleared the air of our 
galleries, even if it has added to the litter in their cellars 
and storerooms; and I think he has performed a public 
service not less courageous than valuable. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hoover's New Pattern 


IR: It seems, to ore living in a Quaker community, that The 

New Republic fails to grasp Herbert Hoover as a new 
social pattern-maker. American life is dominated by the “will. 
to-power” men. What would happen if we used reason instead 
of will? . . . For the application of intelligence to social prob- 
lems, President Hoover is the best prepared man in America, 
Intelligence functions most certainly when carefully guided 
through discussion groups. Interesting to record, Herbert Hoover 
has been reared in what Friends cal] a “Meeting” where discus- 
sion may be found to function at its best. Anyone who has or 
believes he has something important to add to the thought of 
the occasion may rise in a Friends’ Meeting and say what he 
has to say. Should he prove to have nothing to say, should he 
prove to be a crank, or a radical too far ahead of his time, the 
brethren will “wait upon him at his home and labor with him” 
until he finds his proper place. But the important thing to bear 
in mind is that in Herbert Hoover’s branch of the Friends, thought 
is free and there is abundant opportunity for the full expression of 
thought. 

By occupation, Herbert Hoover was one who had to be master 
of discussion groups. The engineer cannot will that ores shall 
come from the bowels of the earth. He cannot will that struc- 
tures shall stand up. He cannot will that metals shall go to- 
gether to make the alloys he wants. What the engineer can do 
is to study his materials. He can understand the principles and 
the laws of the materials he is working with. Knowing these, 
he ry set men to work to apply them in mining, construction 
work or manufacturing. This takes all the bluff and the bully 
out of an engineer. An engineer cannot be a “will-to-power” 
man; he must be one who applies intelligence and he soon learns 
that he is greatly helped by the use of discussion groups. Presi- 
dent Hoover is Herbert Hoover at his best when, in his inaugural 
address, he says, “I propose to appoint a national commission for 
a searching investigation.” There is your Friend and engineer 
functioning naturally, and probably unconscious of his method. 

Why not use this same method for applying intelligence to 
other social problems? How can we organize health so that it 
will add “infinitely more in reduction of suffering and promo- 
tion of human happiness”? James Harvey Robinson and others 
would say, apply intelligence; but as Bernard Shaw says, “Men 
fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth.” To apply in- 
telligence to the solution of our social problems will soon draw 
fire from leaders in industry, politics, and religion in Americ. 
All of these are dominated by “will-to-power” people’ who do 
not understand the Friend and engineer’s method of using discus- 
sion groups to arrive at patterns for social adjustments. 

What is important in America is that the newspaper men sh:!! 
understand President Hoover and be willing to give his new 
social pattern a fair trial. Certainly we are justified in saying 
that, up to this time, the newspaper men have not grasped the 
meaning or the method of President Hoover. Newspaper men do 
not find enough of the dramatic. What President Hoover is 
doing does not make thrilling copy, but it may make efficient 
government for a happy, progressive people. This is the only 
chance intelligence has had. 

ArgtHur D, Cromwell. 

West Chester, Pa. 
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A Russian Travel Film 


IR: Your New York readers may wish to know that on 
Thursday evening, March 14, at 8:30 P.M. at the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, the American So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Russia is having the first and 
probably only public showing of a remarkable Russian travel 
of industrial and social significance. This film was just 
by Charles E. Stuart, consulting American engineer to the 
Russian government for the Don Basin Mines, in a 10,000-mile 
trip down the Volga through the Caucasus, the Crimea and the 
aine. Admission, 75 cents to $2. 
Lucy BRANHAM, 
Secretary, the American Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia. 


ER 


New York City. 


Who Should Go to College? 


IR: 1 am sorry to see both Dr. Meiklejohn and Dean McConn 

widening unduly, it seems to me, the breach that lies between 
them. Is it not possible to reconcile somewhat the conclusions of 
these twe experienced observers of liberal education in America? 
1 think so. Indeed, the controversial spirit put aside, I find myself 
much im agreement with both of them. 

1 am prepared to accept Dean MeConn’s book as a pretty accu- 
rate diagnosis of the present situation in our colleges and his 
recommendations as perhaps as wise as any that could be made 
if our presemt academic communities are not to receive a more 
fundamental shaking-up, a far-reaching change of heart as well 
as of academic method. This may not be possible amid our present 
academic conservatism, but, like Dr. Meiklejohn, 1 am willing, 
spurred on by @ repugnance for Dean McConn’s otherwise ines- 
capable “superkindergartner” alternative, te strive toward it. But 
even under the new regime of higher liberal education, I would 
preserve Dean McConn’s essential idea of separating the better 
from the average students, and thus avoid the cardinal American 
stupidity of standardization under the false banner of democracy. 

I am prepared, then, to share in Dr. Meiklejohn’s ideal of the 
more liberal educability of a higher percentage of American youth 
under other and better collegiate devices and a more provocative 
academic spirit. For at least some hint of what these devices are, 
and how this spirit is to be evoked, we shall look to the findings 
of the Experimental College at Wisconsin. Meanwhile, I presume 
to offer one suggestion, an old one, but worth repeating at this 
juncture, When will American college authorities learn to recog- 
nize teaching ability, rather than the production of learned mono- 
graphs, as the essential quality in a teacher? The present emphasis 
on research as the basis of advancement not only produces much 
barren research, but almost invites the teacher to give his second- 
best efforts to his stadents. The men who have the personality, as 
well as the scholarship, to stir up youth intellectually and to win 
its respect and interest, if not its love, for things of the mind over 
the externals of college life, are not encouraged to devote their 
major energies to this end. 

But, I repeat, Dr. Meiklejohn’s new regime, when it comes, will 
necd Dean MeConn’s idea of the segregation of the more able and 
ambitious from the less, from the average. In a transition period 
especially, when we are reaching out toward a more democratic 
hope for liberal education, the small percentage of potential 
scholars, of whose responsiveness to liberal education there 
can be no doubt, whether one-half of 1 percent or more, 
must met be forgotten. Dr. Meiklejohn is so engrossed in the 
worthy task of enlarging the intelligent electorate that he seems 
to forget that we must also, if we can, provide super-intelligent 
rulers. The “honors idea” will enable us, while retaining our 
democratic ideal of a college education for all that want it, to 
build wp am aristocracy of intellect and so escape the curse of 
medioerity and standardization that so obviously besets us. Not 
even the coming of the newer day can climinate this need; and 
in the experimental phase it is especially important. Morcover, 
the ushering in of a more effective education will depend, as mueh 
as upon any other factor, upom the traiming of a more effective 
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type of teacher. And he, surely, will be the product, not of our 
present (or future!) “run-of-the-mines” education, but of a freer, 
fuller, and more specialized training. 

Recently I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Meiklejohn sketch 
his “Experiment in Liberal Education.” To my surprise I dis- 
covered that every point in his experiment has been tried for some 
years, and found successful, im both of the older universities of 
England. Living conditions, tutorial system, minimizing of leo- 
tures, and other methods, all are pure Oxford and Cambridge. 
Even the curriculum, the conteut of the two-year course of study, 
might be roughly described as a year of compressed “Greats” fol- 
lowed by a year of compressed “Modern Greats.” But this bor- 
rowing from England (whence comes also Dean McConn’s idea of 
separating the “Scholars” from the “Gentlemen”) does not mean 
that Dr. Meiklejohn’s undertaking is any less an experiment. The 
experiment consists in discovering whether these imported ideas 
ean be profitably applied to average American college youth. Per 
haps this is experiment enough... . 

Arruur Kriz Davis, Jr 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Status of Behaviorism 


IR: In his recently published “Conditioned Reflexes” Pavlov 

remarks, “Up to the present, however, there has beem ome 
essential point of difference between the American School and 
ourselves. Being psychologists, their mode of experimentation, 
in epite of the fact that they are studying these activities on 
their external aspect, is mostly psychological—at any rate so far 
as the arrangement of problema and their analysis and the for- 
mulation of results are concerned, Therefore—with the exception 
of a small group of ‘behaviorists’—thelr work cannot be re- 
garded as purely physiological in character.” Robinson notes, 
“So far as the run of psychologists is concerned, the behavioristic 
controversy is an interesting bit of history which, like all other 
tempestuous experiences, has left its mark.” 

Are we to believe, with Pavlov, that Behaviorism has not 
arrived, or, with Robinson, that it is practically extinct except, 
as he admits, with the “intellectually ambitious’? I do not 
believe that either viewpoint is correct. An examination of cur- 
rent psychological journals is enough to convince us that, how- 
ever true Pavlov’s estimate may have been when he wrote, it no 
longer gives a fair appraisal of the most active and productive 
section in the psychological field. 

The supercilious tone of Professor Robinson's article prompts a 
retort in kind. Like those poor souls he commiserates, who love 
long words and crucial experiments, but who feel that the busi- 
ness is quite beyond them, perhaps Professor Robinson has re- 
acted to certain incidental and superficial aspects of Behaviorism. 
It is true that these have been more thoroughly advertised than 
the more difficult and basic contributions to psychological theory. 
But Professor Robinson is a psychologist. Surely he has done 
more than read the advertisements. 

And is it not a mistake to entitle his article Behaviorist, when 
it is a discussion of Watson? Or is it true that there is but one 
Behaviorist? I suggest that The New Republic poll the American 
Psychological Association, 


Oberlin, O. L. E. Cora. 


An Embittered Farmer Speaks 


IR: You will feteh and carry for union labor; you will slop 

over about the evils of the open shop; you grovel at the brink 
of the abysmal depths of the soft coal miner; you lament over the 
injustice of law by injunction; you spill tubs of ink over a 
Mooney or the alleged murder of two Boston anarchists; you wear 
sack-cloth and ashes over the farcical bureaucracy government at 
Washington; you suffer the slings and darts of a resentful tory 
monarchical government; your ficld of mercy and sympathy takes 
in China, Russia, Darkest Africa and Negro betrayal; everything 
but the Corm Belt. You offer page on page of free advice of 
how the farmers can prosper with 80 percent broke; of how they 
got involved; but not one word of the Inside story of how the 
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All Expenses New York to New York 
FREE VISES ..... Weekly Sailings 
Every Tour and Tourist INSURED 


We arranged more tours to Russia during 1928 
than all other American bureaus combined. 


There's a Reason! 
Ask any Tourist Agent er 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN Zee 


(formerly American-European Travel oe 


Telephones: Chelsea 4477 and 6124 
100 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Theatre Guild Productions 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


DYNAMO 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th 8St., W. of Eighth Ave., 
MATINEES Thursday and Saturday 


CAPRICE 


THEATRE, West 52nd Street, Evenings, 8:50. 
GUILD Matinees, Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2:40. 








Strange Interlude 


THEATRE, 58th St., East of Broad 
JOHN GOLDEN EVENINGS ONLY at 5:30” 





—*H OLIDAY-— 


“A sparkling comedy.”—The New Yorker. 
ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S wultra-successful 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


PLYMOUTH 7, 4 45th St. Evs. 8:50 


urs. & Sat., 2:35 








RUTH DRAPER 


in her original character sketches 
Evenings 8:50, and Matinees, Thurs. and Sat. 2:50 


COMED Theatre, 4ist St., East of B’way. 
Management t ACTOR MANAGERS 


Sun. Eve. performances Mar. 24, and 31. 
No performance Mondays, Mar. 25, and April 1. 
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urbans, with the help of the invisible government—unnatural and 
unclean—make it impossible to revive equality between the urbans 
and the farmers in the Corn Belt. The Shelby articles were 
printed for the sole purpose to discourage any attempt by Mr, 
Hoover to equalize prosperity. Your attitude is cowardice or 
indifference—both are vicious. The suicide of some 1,800 farmers 
in despair over insolvency; the wrecking of tens of thousands of 
happy rural homes by overt acts of an industrial government, does 
not make you shed one editorial tear. Your farmer readers have 
not the consolation of poetic justice from your faith, hope and 
charity columns. Our cup 6f sorrow runneth over. 
Montour, Ia. A. J. Banks. 


Forced Communism for Farmers 


IR: The story of Farm Relief as told by Mrs. Shelby is one 
that has been known to the farmers for a great many years, 
but we were unable to show the proof. William Bonck, State 
Master of the Grange in Washington during the War, told that 
story up and down the state, and was promptly thrown out on 
his ear by National Master Lowell, as unpatriotic, Bolshevist, 
and I don’t know what else. Mr. Lowell, for his good work in 
suppressing a contemptible economic heretic, was rewarded by 
President Coolidge with an appointment to the Tariff Commission. 
The basic trouble with the farm question is really a double 
standard of economics. The war-time dealings of the government 
illustrate the matter. The industries were put on a cost-plus 
basis. The farmer had an arbitrary price placed on his products 
regardless of cost and was told to produce to the limit. His 
business was to furnish the food as a patriotic duty, with or 
without profit. For the manufacturer of other products, patriotism 
had to be nourished by nice profits to enable him to produce 
what was just as necessary for the prosecution of the War. 

The business leaders of the country today still think that in 
some indefinable way the farmer should still produce, regardless 
of the question of profit. The treatment meted out to the farmers 
by the business men of the country is akin to the treatment dealt 
to the Russian farmers by the Soviets. Isn’t it at bottom trying 
Communism on one class at the will of the other classes of our 
society ? 


Prosser, Wash. E. O. Rice. 


The Eleonora Duse Fellowship 


IR: The Italy-America Society, founded in 1918 by Charles 

Evans Hughes to promote the cultural relations between 
Italy and America, has served this purpose in the last ten years 
by organizing lecture tours in Italy and in America, art exhi- 
bitions, musical concerts, exchange of professors and other activi- 
ties. The Society founded also in 1924 two fellowships, one to 
be awarded to an Italian student to work for a year in an 
American University (Alessandra Volta Fellowship) and the 
other for .an American graduate student to study in Italy 
(Eleonora Duse Fellowship). 

For the first fellowship, an endowment of $25,000 has been 
collected by a private subscription, and set aside as a perpetual 
foundation in honor of the father of electricity. Its income, 
$1,250, is sufficient to maintain every year an Italian student in 
America. For the Eleonora Duse Fellowship, which needs also 
a capital of $25,000, $3,100 has been collected by private con- 
tributions and benefit performances. 

It is the desire of the Society and of all the people who love 
the name of Duse, and want to honor her in this country, to 
raise enough money to establish a perpetual foundation in her 
honor as has been done already for the Volta Fellowship. $21,- 
500 is needed for such a purpose. 

We feel that there is no better way to honor the name of Duse 
and to perpetuate the love for her than having American youth 
study in her own country, in her honor and through her. The 
Duse Endowment is the logical embodiment of this idea, and 
the Italy-America Society the institution most fit to take care 0! 
it. 

Since 1924, the following students have. made use of the Duse 
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Fellowship: Aldo C. Poletti, J. L. Gaylord, Jean P. Btack, 
George L. Doty, and Marie Davis. They were all selected by 
national competition organized by sending the announcement to 
all the universities and colleges im America, and the fimal selec- 
i the Committee on Education of the Italy- 
America Society, consisting of Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, Professor 
Leonardo Covelle, Professor Henry Burchell, Professor A. Arbib- 
Costa, Dr. A. Livingston, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Professor Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, Professor Dino Bigongiari, Professor Vito 
Toglia, Professor Charles E. Downer, and Professor Bruno 


The students dedicated themselves to research work in history, 
fiterature and history of art, and they fulfilled all expectations 
with important achievements in their studies. 

The Treasurer of the Society is Francis D. Bartow, and the 
address is Casa Italiana, Columbia University, New York City. 

RutH Deapea. 

New York City. 


The N. A. A.C. P. 


IR: Twenty years ago, on the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 

a number of citizens prominent in the life of the nation, 
shocked by a dreadful race riot at Springfield, Lilinois, Lincoln's 
home, signed a call imploring Americans to devote themselves to 
an intelligent and concerted effort to bring about a better under- 
standing betweem the races, in harmony with the principles of the 
Great Emancipator, with a view to averting such tragedies in the 
future. Im the twenty years since that call was issued, the small 
committee then formed has grown into a national body, the Na- 
tional Association fer the Advaneement of Colored People, with 
350 branches in forty-five states. That the twenty years’ work of 
this body has borne irwit im increased opportunity for the Negro, 
and in better and more informed public opinion, is everywhere ree- 
ognized. The campaign of the Association for open-mindedness 
and fact-finding, its five victories before the United States Supreme 
Court, establishing principles vital to all American citizens, and 
its practical demonstration of harmonious and iniclligent codépera- 
tion between white and colored people for the common good, have 
not alone constituted a vital contribution to the America of today, 
but have heartened innumerable individuals and organizations, 
north and south, striving for peace and justice as between the races. 

ArTHur CAPPER. 
Washington, D. C, 


A Correction 


In the editorial entitled “The Way into the World Court,” fn 
our issue of March 6, 1929, the statement was made that “at one 
time the Supreme Court of the United States gave advisory opin- 
ions.” This was incorrect. When, in the Genét episode of 1792, 
the Supreme Court was asked te give such an opinion, it declined 
to de sa, 








Contributors 


Smzy Huporestow is the Paris correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Moniter. His most recent book, entitled 
“Paris Salons, —s Studios,” was published this 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. | 
|| Stras formerly on the editorial staff of The New 
| ‘Times, contrivetes articles to various periedicals. [ 
Case is Sones member of The Labor Bureau, Inc. and |j 
author of Sag test of Waste,” and of “Your 
Money's Worth. Worth.” The series of articles of which this 
the third is a condensed versio 
chapters im his forthcoming book, 
Macmillan Company, New Yo 
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MAY THE FIRST 
IN MOSCOW 


The celebrations om May Ist dramatize again the 
events of 1917 midst renewed outbursts of en- 
thusiasm and a glorious panorama of color and 
costume. 


TOUR SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
April 16th 
Ss. S. DE GRASSE 


Members of this tour will visit the Russian theatres 
and universities at the time of their greatest 
activity. 


Amalgamated Bank 


Travel Dept. 
11-15 Union Square, New York City 


Amalgamated Trust 
& Savings Bank 


111 West Jacksen Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


(Representing in Gan, 2.Ge only official Travel Bureau 
of Moscow) 





A devastating indictment of the W. E. B. by A. J. 
ef Brookwood Labor College, which every friend of genuine work- 
ers education should read—featured im the March issue of Leber 
Age, voice of the Labor progressives. 

25 cents a copy $2.50 a year 
Trial subseription $1.00 for six months, including any two of 
the following phiets by A. J. Muste (reprints of articles 
in LABOR AGE): 

Peace or Pep?—Ditscusses what tactics the labor movement should 


adopt. 
Ontentee Se VEN et Wet Geese Ge tb & & om 
with special attention to the ic fndustries. 
ttleground. 
Workers’ Education: Unamerican, Athelstic and Bed? 


LABOR AGE 


44 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















The Dora Russel] says: “I think the Birth Control Re- 
Birth View is a most valuable and intelligent publica- 
Control tion. I like its form and I like its spirit, and 

TOt the absence of extravagance and undue senti- 
Review mentality.” 


Keep posted on one of the most vital questions of the day. 
Subscription: 
One year, $2.00; Twe years, $3.50. 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting Classes 
Northwestern University offers instruction in 
DRAMA Pia Theodore Hinckley, F cenad of 
=P fe deme production for all vn ma- 
of courses in Dramatic Litera- 
pons Een ucin; i 


ormation write, 

















Lighting, ete. For 
Sc of Speech and Theatre Aris, Evanston, Illinois 
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to see Europe 


the way you 


want fo see it 


Wouldn't you like to have the new 
booklet, “The American Traveler in 
Europe”, which tells how your trip 
can be made carefree and amazingly 
simple? 


It is the result of months of care- 
ful study and preparation by trained 
men who know Europe from end to 
end. Its pages are brimful with valu. 
able travel news and suggestions. 


It tells how youcan explore Europe 
following an expertly planned itiner- 
ary, based on your own ideas. ALL 
the arrangements for the ENTIRE 
trip can be made long in advance... 
steamer tickets, hotels, seats on trains, 
etc., and aeroplanes if you wish. 


You leave when you please—go 
where you like—stay as long as you 
choose and return at your own con- 
venience. The coupon sent to any 
American Express office or to the 
nearest address below places a copy 
in the mails for you. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


{17] 65 Broadway - - + + 
58 E. Washington Street - 
Market at Second St. - 


New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express F. 1. T. Dept. [17] 
Please send ‘*The American Traveler in Europe™’ 


Name 


to 





Address ' Toe 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


SS 


LECTURES 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program March 22-30 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free. 


Friday, March 22—Everett Dean Martin: 
“The Consolations of Fatalism—Jon- 
athan Edwards and the Twentieth 
Century Mechanists.” 

Sunday, March 24—Herace Bridges: 
“Can People Be Made Good by Law?” 

Tuesday, March 26—The American In- 
stitute Science Lectures. Dr. F. E. 
Denny, Boyce-Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research: “Chemical Stimula- 
tion of Plant Growth.” 


AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 


(209 West 23rd St., at 8:30 e’clock) 

Monday, March 25—Richard P. McKeon: 
“Substance and Mathematics: Nich- 
olas of Cusa.” 

Wednesday, March 27—Horace M. Kal- 
len: “The Essence of Tragedy—The 
Tragic Principle.” 

Thursday, March 28—Henry J. Fry: 
“The ws of Heredity.” 

Sajueter, March 30—E. G. Spaulding: 
“The Realistic Solution of Philosoph- 
ical Problems: A Realistic World.” 








DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Group Hall—150 West 85th St. 
Tuesday, March 19th, at 8:30 P. M. 
FLOYD DELL 
(author of Moon-Calf, ete.) 
will speak on 
Modern Fiction and the New Psychology 
Admission 50s Organized 1918 
March 23rd, Saturday Night 
Annual COSTUME BALL 
Entertainment 
WILLY POGANY 
will award prizes 
Dgncing until 3 A. M. 
Tickets in advance $1.50. At door §2.00 
8. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 
Telephone Caledonia 2642 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


Friendship Farm 


Stony Hill, Bethel, Conn. 
A summer Play School for eighteen chil- 
dren between two and rine years . Guided 
play activities stimv!ate the creative im- 
pulses and develop ooth social cooperation 
and individual ivitiative. 


Continuous attention to every detail 
of the physical welfare of each child. 
Recommended by John B. Watson, Vernon 
Cady, Everett ean Martin, Charles F. 
Powlison, Ruwland C. Sheldon, Fola La 
Follette, Margaret Naumburg. 


Mrs. Horace M. Kallen, Director 
R. D. 2, Bethel, Conn. 





Mrs. W. F. Spence, Secretary 
610 W. 152nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Edgecomb, 5441. 





HOTEL 


Chica Readers 
looking for tastefully furnished, distinctive 
and congenial quarters, can find them at 
LYNDEN HOUSE 
5430 Cornell Avenue Chicago, 1. 
Comfortably large rooms, with or without 
baths, with or without board. Moderate 
ane Inviting dining room. Very good 
food. 





Dinners 75 cents 
Esther Szold, Manager, Hyde Park, 0606. 


BOOKS 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 of the best books New, 
Secondhand, Out-of-Print—on all subjects. 
Books on approval. Also Rare Books and 
Sets. of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 
sued). Outline requirements and interests. 
FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 
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TRAVEL 


Wanted—A Choice Soul, man or woman, te 
go in leisurely, happy fashion over Europe 
with eight of us in my two seven-passen- 
ger limousines. There are two _— seats 
and it’s a pity not to have one o: ao at 
least used by some one who doesn’t happen 
to know any one with whom to trave) or 
who wants to away from his or her 
friends and family for a breathing space 
and hates the idea of a “tour.” A young 
daughter would be welcome; an elderly 
but active lady; a man and wife, who 
would like to vel together without any 
worries or cares. Two and a half delight- 
ful months away from everyone you ever 
heard of. I the cars for such a trip 





last summer and it was sheer joy for the 
whole party. Entire cost less than $1,500.00. 
References exchanged. B. D. K., 

Delray Beach, Florida. 


Ox 36s, 











VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


GERTRUDE STEIN, INC., 18 East 4ist St. 
Vocational Service Agency Lexington 2593. 
A professional and commercial employment 
bureau for women. We specialize in secre- 
tarial, social service, research, publicity 
and home economics positions. 


POSITION WANTED 


Former Associate Editor of one of the 
newer monthly pm eg wishes to make 
an editorial  - licity connection. Ad- 
dress Box 618, The New Republic. 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED A MAN OR WOMAN for Junior 
High School Group in Modern Experimen- 
tal School near New York. Must be a per- 
son with experience who desires an oppor- 
tunity for creative teaching. Address Box 
619, The New Republic. 


FOR RENT 











GREENWICH VILLAGE 
Unusually attractive furnished, two rooms, 
bath, kitchenette, near “LL.” subway, bus 
Ideal for writer. $95. Phone Spring 6104, 
8 Minetta Street. 





Unfurnished, two-room apartment, 
steam, fireplace, bath. In remodeled 
colonial house owned by the New fe- 
public. Rent Reasonable. Telephone, 


Chelsea 8393. 
TAILORING 


WELL-KNOWN for beautiful cleaning and 
artistic dyeing. Garments neatly pressed. 
Phone orders promptly attended to. A lit- 
tle cheaper—a little better. Service Tailor- 
ing Co., 69 West 10th St., Algonquin 534}. 


GENERAL 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


Box containing 80 Sweet Juicy Oranges and 
30 Grapefruit: Express paid to your home 
$3.75. Address Tayler’s Groves, Box 282, 
Tampa, Florida. 

















LENA ROSEN, Public Stenographer, 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
Tel., Pennsylvania 7130 
Editorial, Manuscript, Technical Work, 
Mimeographing, Filling-in, Address- 
ing. Intelligent Service. Reasonable 

Rates. 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrats of ali sports wear— 
g D eines Paid 

'* Scotland 
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Where It All Started 
& 


Last year the Nobel Committee could not find any one worthy to receive 
its Peace Prize. This year the Manchester Guardian and others have 
recommended Mr. S. O. Levinson of Chicago, who originated and devel- 
oped the idea on which the so-called Kellogg Pact is based. 


The roots of this Treaty go back eleve years to an article by Mr. Levimson, 
published m The New Republic for March 9, 1918, in which the phrase 
“the outlawry of war” first appeared im print. The idea attracted such 
supporters as William E. Borah, Johm Dewey, Aristide Briand. In 1927 
the author wrote an enlarged version of his plan, including a program for 

’ settling the debe and reparation problems left over from the World War, 
part of which agam appeared in The New Republic. 


Says the Guardian: 


His achievement is what the Americans calf a one-man achievement, 
that has crowned a one-man campaign. In this respect it differs from 
the League Covenant and the Locarno Pact, though it is no less 
impostant tham either... . There is some confusion about the name 
of the treaty. It is called the Kellogg Pact, but the idea is not Mr. 
Kellogg’s. Ie is called the Paris Pact, but there are other Paris pacts. 
It should be called the Peace Pact, for it is the only peace pact... . 
Truly, it is a prodigious one-man achievement, and if the Nobel prize 
is awarded to Mr. Levinson, it will never have had a worthier recipient. 
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WORKS of CLARENCE 


DARROW 


s Astounding Baryain! Best Liberal, 
nine Progressive, Reading—1,157 Pages, 
PAID 300,000 Words, Almost 2 lbs. for $1 


All These Titles for a Dollar Bill 


18 INTRIGUING SECTIONS 
CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TITLES 


Is Capital Punishment Justified? The Ordeal of Prohibition. 


Debate vs. Judge Talley. 
The Edwardses and the Jukeses. 
Is Prohibition Right? Debate vs. Question of Heredity. 


John Haynes Holmes. 
: = Are We Machines? Debate vs. Dr. 
Is Life Worth Living? Debate vs. Will Durant. 


Frederick Starr. 
Can the Individual Control His 
Conduct? Debate vs. Prof. Smith. 


Dry-Law. Debate vs. Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 


Do Human Beings Have Free Will? 
Debate vs. Prof. Foster. 























Is the Human Race Getting Any- 
where? Debate vs. Starr. 


Insects and Men: Instinct and 


Reason. 
Facing Life Fearlessly. 


The Lord’s Day Alliance. Argu- 
ments against the “Blue Sunday.” 


Voltaire, Who Fooled Priest and 
King. 

The Skeleton in the Closet. 

Essay on Walt Whitman. 

Essay on John P. Altgeld. 

Realism in Literature and Art. 


Resist Not Evil. Discussion of Non- 
resistance. 


An Eye for an Eye. Complete 


novel. 


Plea in Defense of Loeb and Leo- 
pold, the Boy Murderers. 


Darrow vs. Byran in the Famous 


Essay on Robert Burns. Scopes Anti-Evolution Case. 


The Defense of a Negro. Famous 


Some Paragraphs Addressed to So- Dr. Sweet Case in Detroit. 
A Day With Clarence Darrow. 


Easily Worth $3—All Yours for $1 


Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. 








CLARENCE DARROW 


The name of CLARENCE Dar- 
RoW is famous throughout the 
world as that of a liberal, agnos- 
tic, cage forward-look- 


ing lawyer. In the courts Clar- 

ence Darrow has proved himself 
an attorney extraordinary, but 
he has done more. Hehas always 
defended, and in his defense of 
great labor cases; in his defense 
of Dr. Sweet, the Detroit Negro 
accused of murder when defend- 
ing his home from an angry mob; 
in his defense of Scopes, the Day- 
ton teacher who taught evolu- 
tion in Tennessee—in all of these 
and other cases, Darrow has 
shown magnificent generosity to 
the oppressed and a depth of hu- 
man understanding and sym- 
pathy that has seldom been 
equaled. Clarence Darrow be- 
lieves in humanity. As a liberal 
and agnostic, Darrow: is better 
known and has more influence 
probably than any man since Col. 
Ingersoll. In his debates with 
such men as Prof. Foster, Will 
Durant, Frederick Starr, John 
Haynes Holmes, ete., Darrow 
shows the same likable qual- 
ities, the same dynamic person- 
ality, the same wit and the same 
pity for those needing defense. 
Read the works of this man: be 
amazed, be enlightened, be per- 
suaded! Just a dollar bill—the 
greatest bargain in the history 
of publishing! 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 





PEDRO 
GORINO 


Captain Harry Dean ™ 





In his topsail schooner, the Pedro 
Gorino, Captain Dean went up 
and down the coasts of Africa 
trading in gold and ostrich plumes. 
This is the story of his stormy life. 
Illus. $3.50. 


AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF 
THE JAPANESE 
DRAMA 


Frank Alanson Lombard 


“It traces the general development 
of the drama of the Japanese and 


contributes some very sympathetic 
translations.” George P. Baker. 


Lavishly illus. $5.00. 


THE PILLOW- 
BOOK OF 
SEI SHONAGON 


Translated by 
Arthur Waley 


The court life of old Japan de- 
scribed with some malice and much 
beauty by a woman of the tenth 
century who was equally famous 
for her wit, her poetry, and her 
lovers. $2.50. 


THE RAIN- 
MAKERS 


Mary Roberts Coolidge 


“An attractive and practical intro- 
duction to the life of the South- 
west tribes. Any friend of the 
Indians must be grateful for this 
book.” N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$4.00. 





‘4; / recommends for 


Spring Reading 





As God Made Them 
Gamaliel Bradford 


author of “Damaged Souls” 


“I like these Bradford books. They make dead men real. With 
vast patience he makes his way through the mountains of evi- 
dence and emerges into the sunlight with a dish of facts.”’ 
H. L. Mencken. This new Bradford book contains incisive 
portraits of seven nineteenth century Americans—Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Greeley, Edwin Booth, Francis Child and Asa 
Gray. Lllustrated. $3.50. 


A Fatalist At War 


Rudolf Binding 


“If only a half dozen war books might be preserved for the 
guidance of students of life and history, I should vote for 
A FATALIST AT WAR by the German poet and novelist 
Rudolf Binding. I would sacrifice a ton of self-styled histories 
for such a book.”’ Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart in the London 
Telegraph. $3.75. 


Sir Edmund Hornby 


An Autobiography 


The autobiography of this staunch and sturdy Briton throws 
strong light on Victorian England. 

“They must take high rank among the most sprightly and 
diverting reminiscences that have appeared in recent years.” 
London Times. $5.00. 


The Brownings 


Osbert Burdett 


A study of a unique love story, for nowhere else is there a 
record of two human beings equally matched in genius and 
passion, and equally faithful in living up to their ideals. $4.00. 
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A Preface to Modern Literature 


tempt to trace the origins of certain tendencies 

in contemporary literature. To persons already 
familiar with the field, my explanations will seem 
rudimentary; but it seems true, at the present time, 
for reasons which I shall suggest, that, in general, 
and even among literary people, the sources and 
fundamental principles of the books which are most 
discussed are singularly little understood. It is not 
usually recognized, for example, that writers such 
as W. B. Yeats, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude 
Stein, Marcel Proust and Paul Valéry represent 
the culmination of a perfectly self-conscious and 
very important literary movement; and even when 
| we become aware that these writers have something 
in common, that some sort of movement exists, we 
are likely to be rather vague as to what its dis- 
tinguishing features are. 

We do, however, today, as a rule, have a pretty 
clear idea of the issues which were raised by the 
Romantic Movement of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. We still debate Classicism and 
Romanticism, and when we attempt to deal with 
contemporary literary problems, we often tend to 
discuss them in those terms. Yet the movement of 
which in our own day we are witnessing the mature 
development is not merely a degeneration or an 


|: IS my purpose in the present article to at- 


elaboration of Romanticism, but rather a counter- 
part to it, a second flood of the same tide. And 
even-the metaphor of a tide is misleading: what 
we have today is an entirely distinct movement, 
which takes place under different conditions and 
must be discussed in different terms. 
Romanticism, as everyone has heard, was a re- 
volt of the individual. The “Classicism” against 
which it was a reaction meant, in the domain of 
politics and morals, a preoccupation with society 
as a whole; and, in art, an ideal of objectivity. In 
“Le Misanthrope,” in “Bérénice,” in “The Way 
of the World,” in “Gulliver’s Travels,” the artist 
is out of the picture: he would consider it artistic 
bad taste to identify himself with his hero or to 
betray agitation. But in “René,” in “Rolla,” in 
“Childe Harold,” in ““The Prelude,” the writer is 
either his own hero, or unmistakably identified with 
his hero, and the personality and emotions of the 
writer are presented as the sole matter of impor- 
tance. Racine, Moliére, Congreve and Swift ask us 
to be interested in what they have made; but Cha- 
teaubriand, Musset, Byron and Wordsworth ask 
us to be interested in themselves. And they ask us 
to be interested in themselves by virtue of the in- 
trinsic value, and therefore of the rights, of the 
individual as against society—that is, against gov- 
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135 THE NEW 
ernment, morals, conventions, academy or church. 
The Romantic is nearly always a rebel. 

In this connection, it is illuminating to remember 
the explanation of the Romantic Movement given 
by A. N. Whitehead in his “Science and the Mod- 
ern World.” The Romantic Movement, Whitehead 
says, was really a reaction against scientific ideas, 
or rather against mechanistic ideas. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were the great 
period in Europe of the development of mathe- 
matics and physics; and the principal influences 
upon the literature of the so-called Classical Age 
were really Newton and Descartes. The poets, like 
the astronomers and mathematicians, had come to 
regard the universe as a machine, obeying logical 
laws and susceptible of reasonable explanation: 
God figured merely as the clockmaker who must 
have made the clock. They applied this conception 
also to society, which, from the point of view of 
Louis XIV and of the American Constitution alike, 
had the character of a planetary system or well 
adjusted machine; and they examined human nature 
dispassionately, in the same lucid and reasonable 
spirit, to discover what principles it exemplified. 
Thus the theorems of the physicist were matched 
by the geometrical plays of Racine and the bal- 
anced couplets of Pope. 

But this conception of a fixed mechanical order 
came eventually to be felt as a constraint: it ex- 
cluded too much of life—or rather, the description 
which it furnished did not seem to fit actual expe- 
rience. The Romantics were becoming acutely con- 
scious of aspects of human experience which could 
not be analyzed or explained on the theory of a 
world run by clockwork. The world was not a 
machine, after all, but something far more mys- 
terious. 


The atoms of Democritus, 
And Newton’s particles of light 

Are sands upon the Red Sea shore, 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so bright! 


asserted Blake, in contemptuous contradiction of 
the scientific theory of his day..And to Words- 
worth, the countryside of his boyhood meant neither 
agriculture nor neo-classic idylls, but a light never 
seen on land or sea. When the poet looked into 
his own soul, he beheld something which did not 
seem to him reducible to a set of principles of hu- 
man nature such, for example, as La Rouchefou- 
cauld’s ‘‘Maxims’’: he beheld mystery, conflict, con- 
fusion. And he either set himself, like Words- 
worth and Blake, to afirm the superior truth of 
this mystery and confusion, as a description of real- 
ity, to the mechanical universe of the physicists; or, 
accepting this mechanical universe, like Byron or 
Alfred de Vigny, as external to and indifferent to 
man, he pitted against it, in defiance, his own turbu- 
lent and insubordinate nature. 

In any case, it is, as in Wordsworth, the individ- 
ual sensibility, or, as in Byron, the individual will, 
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which has come to preoccupy the poet; and he } 
invented a new language to render its mystey, jy 
conflict and its confusion. The arena of literatyy 
has been transferred from the universe concei\ ¢d y 
a machine, or from society conceived as an orga 
ization, to the individual soul. 

What has really taken place, says Whitehe.\| ; 
a philosophical revolution. The scientists of :, 
seventeenth century who described the univers: .;, 
mechanism had given rise to the assumption thy 
man was something apart from nature, som¢thin 
introduced into the universe from outside ani », 
maining alien to all that he finds. But a romany 
poet like Wordsworth has come to feel the errr ¢ 
this assumption: he has perceived that the worl; 
an organism, that nature includes planets and py} 
alike, that what we are and what we see, what 
hear, what we feel and what we smell, are ine. 
tricably related, that they are all parts of the san 
entity. So that it is Ruskin, after all, and ne 
the Romantics, who were guilty of a “pathet 
fallacy” in supposing that there was no intinat 
connection between the landscape and their pe 
sonal emotions. There is no real dualism, say 
Whitehead, between external lakes and hills, on the 
one hand, and personal emotions, on the other; 
they are interdependent and developing togethe 
in some fashion of which our classical notions o 
laws of cause and effect, of dualities of mind ani 
matter, or of body and soul, can give us no tre 
idea. The Romantic poet, then, has begun to ¢: 
scribe things as they truly are: and a revolution a 
the imagery of poetry is in reality a revolution i 
metaphysics. 

Whitehead drops the story at this point; but lx 
has provided the key to what follows. In th 
middle of the nineteenth century, science made net 
advances, and mechanistic ideas were brought bad 
into fashion again. But they came this time from: 
different quarter—not from physics and mathe 
matics, but from biology. It was the effect of the 
theory of evolution to reduce man from the herot 
stature to which the Romantics had tried to ris 
him, to the semblance of a helpless animal, agus 
very small in the universe and at the mercy of th 
forces about him. Humanity was the accident! 
product of heredity and environment and capabi 
of being explained in terms of them. This doctrit 
in literature was called Naturalism, and it was & 
emplified by novelists like Zola who believed thi 
composing a novel could be accomplished like # 
laboratory experiment: you had only to supply you 
characters with a definite heredity and environmet 
and then watch their automatic reactions; and \f 
literary critics like Taine, who asserted that vir 
and vice were as much the products of automatt 
processes as alkalis and acids, and who attempted 
to account for masterpieces by studying the 2°? 
graphical and climatic conditions of the counts 
in which they had been produced. 

Not, however, that the movement known 4 
Naturalism arose directly from “The Origin 4 
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Species.” There had already begun, about the 
iddle of the century, quite independent of the 
theory of evolution, a reaction against the sentimen- 
tality and the looseness of Romanticism in the direc- 
ion of the objectivity and the severity of Classicism 
again, and this reaction was already characterized 
ya kind of scientific observation. This movement 
, seen most clearly in France. The Parnassian 
sroup of poets, who made their first appearance in 
ion th he fifties—Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia— 
Mc thinglli/ceemed to have taken it for their aim merely to 
and rolliicture historical incidents and natural phenomena 
1s dispassionately, as accurately and in verses as 
nerfect as possible. Leconte de Lisle’s elephants 
rossing the desert may be taken as a classical ex- 
ample: he describes the elephants crossing the 
desert almost as if he were writing natural history, 
nd he leaves it at that. 

It is less easy, in English poetry, to give clear 
amples of the reaction toward Naturalism: the 
nglish did not, after the Romantic Movement, 
ake much interest in literary methods till toward 
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cir pesfiii//he end of the nineteenth century. But this reaction 
iM, Sayfiilwas taking place, none the less, and we can see very 
3, on thelilliclearly in Tennyson, who was also preoccupied with 


he doctrines of evolution, something of the same 
xactitude of description combined with something 
nf the same severity of verse—though with less 
ardness and more grace—that we find in the 
Parnassians: 
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Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven fells 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone. 
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. of The silver eel, in shining volumes roll’d, 

cidental The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with gold. 
capable 

Sourid hese lines have the technical perfection and the 
was com™precise observation of Tennyson, but they are 
red thitgmmee2vier and more metallic. And Pope is often, as 
1 like a matter of fact, very close to the Parnassians. 

oly you But the highest developments of Naturalism took 
ronmett lace, not in poetry, but in prose. The plays of 
and \gmmmosen and the novels of Flaubert are the master- 
t virtulgm™ecces of this second period of modern classicism, as 
tomattfmmmeecine and Swift are of the first. Their art has 
temptelgmmmccome again scrupulously non-personal and objec- 
he geoff V insisting on precision of language and economy 
ae pf form. Compare the lucidity, the logic and the 


mited number of characters of such a drama of 
bsen’s as “Rosmersholm” with the rigorous 
onventions of Racine; or compare “Gulliver's 
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Travels” with “Bouvard et Pécuchet” or “L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale.” Yet, though the earlier works 
resemble the later ones in many obvious ways, they 
differ from them in this: where a seventeenth-cen- 
tury moraglist like La Rochefoucauld would have 
sought to discover and set forth the universal prin- 
ciples of human behavior, a_nineteenth-century 
writer like Ibsen or Flaubert has begun to study 
man in his relation to his particular environment 
and time. But in both cases, the point of view 
may be described as “scientific,” as tending to be 
mechanistic. 

Now Flaubert and Ibsen both had been suckled 
on Romanticism. Flaubert had begun by writing a 
Romantic “Saint-Antoine” before he chastened it 
and cut it down to the more sober one which he pub- 
lished; and Ibsen had written in verse his Faustian 
“Brand” and ‘Peer Gynt”’ before he arrived at his 
realistic plays in prose. Each, beginning in Ro- 
manticism, had evolved for himself a new dis- 
cipline and developed a new point of view. For 
“Madame Bovary” is not merely arranged and 
written differently from a novel by Victor Hugo, 
but it also constitutes an objective criticism of a case 
of Romantic personality; and Ibsen was occupied 
all his life with an objective presentation of the 
conflict between our duty to our neighbor and our 
duty—that Romantic duty—to ourself. 

But in the later prose plays of Ibsen, the trolls 
and apparitions of his early dramatic poems have 
begun to creep back into the bourgeois drawing- 
rooms: the Naturalist has been finally compelled to 
break his own mold. All that vaporous, confused 
and grandiose world of Romanticism had been 
resolutely ordered and compressed; but the tech- 
nique and the conceptions to which it has answered 
have begun again to seem too narrow. The reader 
begins to feel the strain, and the artist begins to 
betray it. Huysmans described Leconte de Lisle 
as “the sonorous hardware man”: we remember 
Wordsworth’s strictures on Pope. Literature is 
rebounding again from the scientific-classical pole 
to the poetic-romantic one. And the name of this 
second reaction at the end of the nineteenth century, 
of this counterpart to Romanticism at the end of 
the century before, was Symbolism. 

Now in attempting to write literary history, one 
must guard against giving the impression that these 
movements and counter-movements ne€essarily oc- 
cur in a punctual and well generalled fashion—as 
if eighteenth-century reason had been cleanly put to 
rout by nineteenth-century Romanticism, which then 
proceeded to hold the field till it was laid by the 
heels by Naturalism, and as if Rimbaud and Mal- 
larmé had then blown up Naturalism with bombs. 
What really happens, of course, is that one set of 
methods and ideas is not completely superseded by 
another; but that, on the contrary, it thrives in its 
ceth; so that, on the one hand, Flaubert’s prose 
has learned to hear, see and feel with the delicate 
senses of Romanticism at the same time that Flau- 
bert is disciplining and criticizing the Romantic 
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soul; and so that, on the other hand, certain mem- 
bers of a school will continue to practise its meth- 
ods and to exploit its possibilities further and fur- 
ther, unaffected by new influences in the air, when 
most of the rest of the world have abandoned it. 

I have here purposely been selecting writers who 
seemed to represent some tendency or school in its 
purest or most highly developed form. We must, 
however, now consider some Romantics who, in cer- 
tain ways, carried Romanticism far further than 
Chateaubriand or Musset, or than Wordsworth or 
Byron, and who became the first precursors of 
Symbolism and were afterwards placed among its 
saints. 

One of these was the French writer who called 
himself Gérard de Nerval. Gérard de Nerval 
suffered from spells of insanity; and, partly no 
doubt as a result of this, tended to confuse his own 
fancies and feelings with external reality. He was 
convinced, even in his lucid periods—and no doubt 
Whitehead would approve his metaphysics—that 
the world which we see about us corresponds in 
some more intimate fashion than is ordinarily sup- 
posed to the things that go on in our minds, and 
even to our dreams and hallucinations; and in one 
of Gérard de Nerval’s sonnets he surely .goes 
Wordsworth one better in ascribing eyes to the 
walls and a soul to the stones. 

But a more important prophet of Symbolism was 
Edgar Allan Poe. It was in general true that, by 
the middle of the century, the American Romantics 
—Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman and even 
Emerson—seemed, for reasons which it would be 
interesting to determine, to be developing in the 
direction of Symbolism; and one of the events of 
rime importance in the early history of the Sym- 
bolist movement was the discovery of Poe by 
Baudelaire. When Baudelaire, a late Romantic, 
discovered Poe in 1847, he “experienced a strange 
commotion.” When he began to look up Poe’s writ- 
ings in the files of American magazines, he found 
among them stories and poems which he said he 
had “thought vaguely and confusedly” of writing 
himself, and Poe became one of his great admira- 
tions. In 1852, he published a volume of transla- 
tions of Poe’s tales; and from then on the influence 
of Poe became one of the most important in French 
literature. Poe’s critical writings provided the first 
scriptures of the Symbolist Movement, for he had 
formulated what amounted to a new literary pro- 
gram which corrected the Romantic looseness and 
lopped away the Romantic extravagance, at the 
same time that it aimed, not at Naturalistic, but at 
ultra-Romantic effects. There was, of course, a 
good deal in common between Poe’s poetry and 
such Romantic poetry as Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” 
as there was between his poems in prose and such 
Romantic prose as that of DeQuincey. But Poe, by 
insisting on and specially developing certain aspects 
of Romanticism, helped to transform it into some- 
thing different. ‘I know,” we find Poe writing, for 
example, “that indefiniteness is an element of the 
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true musie [of poetry]—I mean of the true musicy 
expression . . . a suggestive indefiniteness of 1c), 
ing with a view of bringing about a definitencss of 
vague and therefore of spiritual effect.” And 4 
approximate the indefiniteness of music became on 
of the principal aims of Symbolism. 

This indefiniteness was accomplished not only by 
the confusion I have mentioned already between tly 
imaginary and the real; but also by means of a co, 
fusion between the perceptions of the diferey 
senses. 
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Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent . ,, 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent, 


wrote Baudelaire. And we find Poe, in one of his 
poems, hearing the approach of the darkness, anj 
writing such a description as the following of the 
sensations which follow death: “Night arrived; and 
with its shadows a heavy discomfort. It oppressed 
my limbs with the oppression of some dul! weight, 
and was palpable. There was also a moaning 
sound, not unlike the distant reverberation of surf 
but more continuous, which beginning with the firs 
twilight, had grown in strength with the darkness, 
Suddenly lights were brought into the room . . . and 
issuing from the flame of each lamp, there {lowed 
unbrokenly into my ears a strain of melodious 
monotone.” 

Now when an English-speaking reader comes to 
consider French Symbolist poetry, it may be dificult 
for him at first to understand why it should have 
created a revolution: he may not even be able to see 
in what the novelty of Symbolism consisted. The 
medley of images; the telescoped metaphors; the 
mixture of irony with passion—of the grand with 
the prosaic manner; the bold amalgamation of 
material with spiritual—may all seem to him quite 
familiar. He has always known them in the I:nglish 
poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
they are the language of Shakespeare and of 
Donne. It may even seem to the English-speaking 
reader that this sort of thing is the norm against 
which, in English poetry, the eighteenth century was 
a heresy and which the Romantics did their best to 
return to. But we must remember that the de- 
velopment of French poetry has been quite <itferent 
from the development of English. Michclet said 
that in the sixteenth century the fate of French liter- 
ature hung in the balance between Rabelais and 
Ronsard, and he regrets that it was Ronsard who 
triumphed. . For Rabelais in France represented a 
sort of equivalent to our own Elizabethan liter- 
ature, while Ronsard, who represented to Michelet 
all that was poorest, dryest and most conventional 
in the French genius, was one of the fathers of that 
classical tradition of lucidity, sobriety and purity 
which culminated in Moliére and Racine. [n com- 
parison, the English Classical period of the eight 
eenth century, the age of Dr. Johnson and Pops, 
was a brief ineffective deviation. And from the 
point of view of English readers, the most daring 
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innovations of the Romantic revolution in France, 
in spite of all the excitement which accompanied 
them, must appear of an astonishingly moderate 
character. But the age and the strictness of the 
tradition were the measure of the difficulty of break- 
ing out of it. After all, Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats—in spite of Pope and Dr. Johnson—had 
only to look back to Milton and Shakespeare, who 
had thrown their shadows across the scene all along. 
But to an eighteenth-century Frenchman like Vol- 
taire, Shakespeare was incomprehensible; and to 
the Frenchman of the classical tradition of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the rhetoric of 
Hugo was a scandal: the French were not used to 
such rich colors or to so free a vocabulary; more- 
over, the Romantics broke metrical rules far stricter 
than any we have had in English. But Victor Hugo 
was still very far from the complexity and freedom 
of Shakespeare. It is enlightening to compare 
Shelley's “O World! O Life! O Time!” with the 
poem of Alfred de Musset’s which begins “J’ai 
perdu ma force et ma vie.” To us, the similarity 
appears chiefly one of sentiment. Musset, even 
when sighing, is clear and precise, where Shelley 
is confused and vague. And it will not be till 
the advent of the Symbolists that French poetry 
will become capable of this fluidity and vague- 
ness. 

The Symbolist movement broke those rules of 
French metrics which the Romantics had left intact, 
and it threw overboard the clarity and precision of 
the French classical tradition which the Romantics 
had still largely respected. It was nourished from 
many alien sources—German, Flemish, modern 
Greek—and especially, precisely, from English. Ver- 
laine had lived in England, and knew English well; 
Mallarmé was a professor of English; and Baude- 
laire, as | have said, had provided the movement 
with its first programs by translating the essays of 
Poe. Two of the Symbolist poets, Stuart Merrill 
and Francis Vielé-Grifin, were Americans who lived 
in Paris and wrote French; and an American, read- 
ing today the latter’s ‘““Chevauchée d’Yeldis,” for 
example, may wonder how, when Symbolism was 
new, such a poem could ever have been regarded as 
one of the movement’s acknowledged masterpieces: 
to us, it seems merely agreeable, not in the least 
revolutionary or novel, but-like something which 
might possibly have been written by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, if he had been influenced by Browning. (It 
is interesting also to note that today, when the 
pupils of the Symbolists really rule French liter- 
ature, the French have resurrected and reinstated 
the solitary seventeenth-century French poet— 
Maurice de Scéves—who, by reason of his obscure 

conceits,”” corresponded to the “metaphysical”. 
English poets such as Crashaw and Donne: his 


poetry had always hitherto been rejected as crabbed . 


and unintelligible!) 
What made Poe particularly acceptable to the 
rench, however, was what had distinguished him 
tom most of the other Romantics of the English- 
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speaking countries: his interest in esthetic theory. 
The French have always reasoned about literature 
far more than the English have; they always want 
to know what they are doing and why they are do- 
ing it: their literary criticism has acted as a con- 
stant interpreter and guide to the rest of their 
literature. And it was in France that Poe’s liter- 
ary theory, to which no one seems to have paid 
much attention elsewhere, was studied and de- 
veloped. So that, though the effects and devices of 
Symbolism were of a kind that was familiar in 
English, and though the Symbolists were sometimes 
indebted to English literature directly—the Sym- 
bolist Movement itself, by reason of its origin in 
France, had a deliberate self-conscious esthetic 
which made it different from anything in English. 
Its leader, Stéphane Mallarmé, was a figure of a 


kind very rare in English literature. Paul Valéry © 


says of Mallarmé that, as he was the greatest 
French poet of his time, he could have been also 
one of the most popular. But Mallarmé was an 
unpopular poet: reasoning much over the theory of 
poetry and proposing to himself the most difficult 
aims, he became a veritable saint of art. Ridiculed 
and denounced by the public, who insisted that his 
productions were nonsense, and yet were irritated 
by his seriousness and obstinacy, he exercised, from 
his little Paris apartment, where he held weekly 
receptions, an influence curiously far-reaching upon 
the young writers—English and French alike—of 
the end of the century. Mallarmé taught English 
for a living, and wrote little and published less: his 
was a life of singular purity and disinterestedness, 
given up to the philosophy and practice of poetry. 
He had applied himself to making poetry do things 
which it had never—self-consciously at least—un- 
dertaken to do before. Mallarmé was, as Thibaudet 
says, engaged in ‘‘a disinterested experiment on the 
confines of poetry, at a limit where other lungs 
would find the air unbreathable.” 

What, then, precisely, was this limit, on the con- 
fines of poetry, which the Symbolists were trying to 
approach? What was the purpose of the Sym- 
bolist experiment? I have called attention, in speak- 
ing of Poe, to the confusion between the percep- 
tions of the different senses, and to the attempt to 
make the effects of poetry approximate those of 
music. And I should add, in this latter connection, 
that the influence on Symbolist poetry of the music 
of Wagner was as important as that of any writer; 
at the time when Romantic music had come closest 
to literature, literature was attracted toward music. 
I have also spoken, in connection with Gérard de 
Nerval, of the confusion between the imaginary 
and the real, between our sensations and fancies, 
on the one hand, and what we actually do and see, 
on the other. It was the tendency of Symbolism— 
that second swing of the pendulum away from a 
mechanistic view of nature and a preoccupation with 
society as a whole—to make poetry even more a 
matter of the sensations and emotions of the in- 
dividual than Romanticism had done: it had, in- 
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deed, almost the result of making poetry private to 
the individual. 

The peculiar subtlety and difficulty of Symbolism 
is indicated by the name itself, It may proye mis- 
leading to lish readers; for the symbols of 
Symbolism an had little in common with sym- 
bolism in the ordinary sense—the sense in which the 
Cross is the symbol of Christianity, or the Stars and 
Stripes the symbol of. the United States. The 
ols of Symbolism were not instruments, like the 
Stars and Stripes or the Cross, for reminding us of 
larger things. It was the assumption of the Sym- 
bolists that every feeling or sensation we have is 
different from every other feeling and sensation; 
and that it is, in consequence, impossible to render 
them through the conventional and universal lan- 
guage of ordinary literature. Each poet has his 
own special language; each moment has its special 
language. And these languages make use i a 
bols: what is so special, so fedline and so vague 
cannot be conveyed by direct statement or descrip- 
tion, but only by a series of images which may serve 
to suggest it. The Symbolists themselves hoped 
that these images spoke at once as plainly and as 
purely as the notes and chords of music. But the 
words of our speech are not musical notation, and 
what the symbols of Symbolism really were were 
metaphors detached from their subjects: one had to 
guess what these metaphors were being applied to. 
And Symbolism may perhaps be defined as an at- 
tempt by carefully studied means—a complicated 
association of ideas represented by a medley of 
metaphors—to communicate unique personal feel- 
ings. 

The Symbolist Movement, at first, was thus 
largely confined to France and principally limited to 
poetry of rather an esoteric kind; but it was 
destined, as time went on, to spread to the whole 
western world and its principles to be applied on a 
scale and in departments of literature which the 
most enthusiastic of its founders could scarcely have 
foreseen. “The reaction against the rationalism of 
the eighteenth century,” wrote Yeats in 1897, “has 
mingled with a reaction against the materialism of 
the nineteenth century, and the symbolical move- 
ment, which has come to perfection in Germany in 
Wagner, in England in the Pre-Raphaelites, and in 
France in Villiers de |'Isle Adam, and Mallarmé, 
and Maeterlinck, and has stirred the imagination of 
Ibsen and D’Annunzio, is certainly the only move- 
ment that is saying new things.” 

Without some knowledge of the aims and signifi- 
cance of Symbolism, it is impossible properly to un- 
derstand much of the literature of the present time. 
And I want to suggest that, if English and Ameri- 
can criticism have, in general, shown themselves 
singularly incompetent to deal with the contem- 
porary literary situation, it is simply because, in 
spite of the Pre-Raphaelites, who were launched in 
England by an impulse somewhat similar to that of 
the Symbolists, the contemporary situation is the re- 
sult of a revolution which occurred outside English 
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literature, and whose ideas have reached u; {,, 
France. The case of the Romantic Movemen: 
different: Wordsworth’s prefaces were Eng) 
manifestoes: and Lockhart’s attack on Keat; , 
Byron’s attacks on Jeffrey were blows struck jp 
English civil war, But, in spite of the not 
clear-headed English “decadent” and “esthe 
movements of the end of the century, the batt, 
Symbolism has never properly been fought ow; 
English. And I want to suggest that this js 4 
reason that, whereas writers like Paul Valéry x 
Proust, who have grown out of the Symboj 
Movement, are well understood and well appres 
ated by French literary criticism, the English. 
ing literary critics, who usually read little [ren 
literature, have so often seemed not to know hoy 
to deal with similar English-writing writers such y 
T. S. Eliot and Joyce. Even when these writen 
have brought back into English literature quality 
which are natural to it and resources which it orig, 
nally possessed, they have returned by way . 
France and have taken on the complexion of thy 
French mind——critical, philosophical, much occupied 
with esthetic theory and tending always to aim x 
particular effects and to study appropriate means. 
It has been peculiarly easy for certain of th 
leaders of contemporary English literature—that iy 
of the literature since the War—to profit by th 
example of Paris, because they are themselves net 
English. Yeats is an Irishman who turns almos 
as casily toward Paris as toward London; Joyce i 
an Irishmian who has done most of his work on th 
Continent and who has scarcely lived in England ¢ 
all; and T. S. Eliot and Gertrude Stein are Amer 
cans living abroad. The work of these writers hy 
been largely a continuance or extension of Symbo 
ism. Yéats, who went to Paris in the nineties and 
who was instructed in Symbolism by Arthur Symon, 
succeeded in transplanting it to Ireland. T. S. Eliot 
in his earliest poems seems to have been as sus 
ceptible to the influence of French Symbolists such 
as Tristan Corbiére and Laforgue as to the influent 


of the English Elizabethans. Joyce, a master of 


Naturalism as great perhaps as Flaubert, has at the 
same time succeeded in dramatizing Symbolism \y 
making use of its methods for conveying the speci 
and varying states of mind of his characters. And 
Gertrude Stein, who introduced’her first book with 
an epigraph from Laforgue, has carried Mallarmé’ 
principles so far in the direction of that limit wher 
other lungs find the air unbreathable as finally, pe* 
haps, to reduce them to absurdity. It is true, how 
ever, that under proper conditions, these principl 
remain valid; and the strength and the weaknes 
alike of much of the literature since the War—" 
cluding Dadaism and Expressionism—derive natu 
ally from the Symbolist poets and may already 
studied in their work. The history of the growt 
of Symbolism, and of its blending with or conilit 
with Naturalism, is the history of the literature 4 
our time. 
EpmMuND W1150N. 
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A Philosopher of History 


The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler. Vol. I: 
Perspectives of World History. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 507 pages. $7.50. 

HE first volume of Spengler’s “The Decline of the 

West” set forth his theory of cultural cycles and 
created a fresh perspective on western civilization. For the 
arbitrary division of European history into ancient, medi- 
eval and modern, Spengler substituted three overlapping but 
successive cultures: Apollonian or classical, Magian or 
“Arabic” and Faustian or modern northern European. 
While the idea of cultural cycles was not a new one, since 
Mr. Stuart Glennie, for one, had set it forth a generation 
ago in England, Spengler’s great merit was to reinforce it 
with an astounding mass of examples and parallels. 

Spengler’s second volume is a comparative study of the 
forms of these cultures: their relation to landscapes, cities, 
other peoples, classes, states, and economic life. With this 
volume, we have now the opportunity to survey Spengler’s 
vision of life and history as a whole; but the task is no 
easy one, and it will take at least a generation before the 
grand truths Spengler has established are absorbed, and all 
his falsehoods, errors, excrescences, provincialities, and de- 
fects of temperament are worked out—or surgically re- 
moved. The tendency of Spengler’s book is to make re 
ligious converts or cold, impassive enemies: either it is es- 
teemed as a gospel or hastily dismissed as a superstition; 
and the sooner it wins for itself a little sympathetic but un- 
flinching analysis, the better it will be all around. 

There are two difficulties that stand in the way of ex- 
amining Spengler’s theories. One of them is that one 
must master his vocabulary, and accept his endless re- 
statement of commonplaces into his own dialect. This ef- 
fort is worth making, and as one gets deeper into Spengler’s 
thesis one follows without confusion his special use of the 
terms microcosm and macrocosm, periodicity, beat, tension, 
form, Being and Destiny. The other difficulty is Spengler’s 
inordinate and amazing bad manners: he has a pleasant 
way of trying to demolish an antagonistic theory or to 
sweep away a contentious fact by abuse, and he has the 
impudence of a modern advertiser in his tendency to blud- 
geon his generalizations home by repetition instead of by 
proof—all reinforced by a curious habit of identifying 
his pronouncements with those of God Almighty, and a 
very old-fashioned Almighty, too, jealous and given to vin- 
dication by anathema. If Spengler’s ideas were not so im- 
portant one would simply not put up with it: one con- 
stantly loses energy in making emotional corrections. 

What is the center of Spengler’s outlook? His distinc- 
tion, it seems to me, is that he is the first philosopher of 
history, with the exception of Professor Patrick Geddes, to 
carry over into social life and its movement through time 
the fundamental concepts of biology. The originality of 
Spengler comes out best, perhaps, in comparison with his 
greatest predecessor, Comte. Though Auguste Comte 
coined the word biology and was the first person to recog- 
nize its place in the classification of the sciences, his scheme 
of history was not essentially oriented to biology; he was 
closer to Candorcet than to Darwin; while the modern 
historians who prefix their account of later institutions 
with a perfunctory chapter on geological evolution and the 
origin of mammals do no more than effect a mechanical 
attachment between human history and the deep pervasive 
forces of life. The very structure of Spengler’s thought, 
en the contrary, is impregnated with biology: his chief 
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dichotomy, between Cosmic and Microcosmic, between 
Being and Waking-Being, Destiny and Causality, Totem 
and Taboo, Castle and Cathedral, country and city, runs 
through each aspect of human society: every cultural phe- 
nomenon represents for him either the timeless, earth- 
bound, vegetable world, of cosmic destinies, or the emanci- 
pated, free-moving animal world, subject to a special his- 
tory which is not, ipso facto, the history of the species. 
Spengler feels the unity and continuity of life; and 
he carries this feeling into his interpretation of history, 
sometimes speciously but more often with great acuteness. 
It is no wonder that the superficial documentary historian 
is puzzled, and a little disdainful. With difficulty he ac- 
cepts the notion that men are alive: when Spengler as- 
sures him that cultures are alive, too, he shrinks from the 
necessary consequences. 

Unfortunately, all categories tend to become indepen- 
dent and rigid in the mind of the thinker; and Spengler’s 
are no exception to this rule. His cultures not merely 
have a separate existence: they become insulated in his 
mind like islands separated by perilous seas: one would 
think that Classical Man not merely observed different 
customs from the-man of today, but was so altered in the 
formation of heart, liver, and lights that he belonged to a 
different species. One has only to dip into Plato or 
Aristophanes to see that this is nonsense, and Spengler’s 
attempt to browbeat one out of this discovery by saying 
that Plato belongs only to  philologists nowadays 
merely shows that he holds a weak hand here and cannot 
bear to admit it. It is the same with Spengler’s division 
between Destiny and Causality, between nobility and 
priesthood, Country and City: the categories themselves 
are distinct, but in life, as Samuel Butler reminds us, every- 
thing is mixed with a little of the opposite; and if the mind 
is not continually to stultify itself, it must become con- 
scious of its native bias and reintroduce gradation, inter- 
mixture, fluidity into all its formal divisions. Spengler 
fails, fatally, to make this correction. The priest—the 
pure causality type—of Spengler’s imagination, or the war- 
rior-noble—the pure destiny type—are conveniences of 
thought: but they have never existed in actuality, without 
interacting and responding to the ideas or conditions 
created by the other. Between a sanctified King Louis at 
one end, and a marauding Pope Julius at the other, types 
that have completely exchanged roles, there are in life an 
infinite number of gradations, although the necessities of 
speech, thought, and action compel us to ignore most of 
them. 

Spengler’s crucial mistake is to carry this fixed intel- 
lectual separation on to a heroic plane of error. He enun- 
ciates his fallacy so clearly, and so often, that one has no 
excuse for being taken in by it. In briefest form, it is: 
“A ruler who wishés to improve religion in the direction 
of political, practical purposes is a fool. A sociologist- 
preacher who tries to bring truth, righteousness, peace and 
forgiveness into the world of actuality is a fool also. No 
faith has yet altered the world, and no fact can ever rebut 
a faith.” This is an interesting theory, but it does not ac- 
count for the positive fact that a certain amount of truth, 
righteousness and peace has gotten into a brutal world; nor 
does it explain why faith after faith has crumbled under 
the direct impact of new conditions of life and new aims 
in living. Spengler plainly believes that he has reached a 
profound world-view, on the very summit of history: but 
his generalization, I think, derives from those depths 
which produced the World War and its consequent 
débacle. 
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One must not be deceived by Spengler’s defense of Real- 
folitik and spiritual impotence into thinking that “The 
Decline of the West” is in itself a piece of unflinching 
realism. His history is, on the contrary, the highest and 
latest product of German romanticism, a raising of Niet- 
zsche’s lyric inspiration into a vast epic of scholarship. 
That ideas do not count, that the imagination is a eunuch, 
that technique and business and war are the real occupa- 
tion today, and that art and philosophy and ethics “do 
not exist’—these propositions are not exactly new ones: 
the chief novelty in the present work is to see them de- 
fended with such a show of scholarship and erudition. In 
the disrupted and catastrophic life of the last century, 
such a view of our fate is perhaps an inevitable by-product. 
But the view does not correspond to a “fact’’: it is it- 
self a form of faith, When Spengler threatens one with 
historical obliteration for not accepting one’s destiny—for 
not welcoming the hardness, shrinkage, fixation, dictator- 
ships of the world around us—we may well smile a little. 
Why this passion? Why this fervor of denunciation? Is 
he afraid that a brave man or two might swerve Destiny 
or unhinge Fate? This is not the voice of Truth: it is the 
shout of blind faith, like the ranting of a salvationist or a 
100 percent patriot, trying to hold its own against the 
assault of inconvenient facts and contrary interpretations. 
Spengler as social apologist—if for a moment I may be 
permitted his own urbane manner of characterization—is a 
braying jackass. 

Unfortunately, it is not the philosopher but the jackass 
that people will pay attention to. That part of Spengler’s 
work which is likely to have practical consequences in the 
world is the part which suggests, at the present moment, 
an attitude of resignation, a contentment with the forces 
now brutishly dominant, a refusal to humanize the con- 
tents of existence. In short, to a war-weary generation 
Spengler has issued a call to action without thought, and 
civilization without cultural form: a command to life with- 
out tension or effort. Every writer who becomes a hack, 
every industrialist who becomes a mere money-maker, every 
politician who permits chicane and stupidity and false mo- 
tives to pile up the explosives for another war, every 
trade-unionist who betrays his class—each and all of these 
will find their apology in Spengler. Like all ideas, Spen- 
gler’s beliefs and dogmas will tend to work themselves out 
in actuality and pragmatically justify themselves—a gene- 
ration hence people will talk Spengler without knowing it, 
perhaps, as the last generation talked Darwin and the 
generation before it talked Bentham or Rousseau. The 
local and immediate effect of Spengler’s history is likely to 
be a bad one, in that it will increase the number of spirit- 
ual suicides in our generation. 

Herman Melville said that evil lies amid the good as 
sand lies in rice, not merely bad in itself but spoiling the 
good: but though at times this is true of life, it does not 
hold for Spengler’s book: with all its potentialities for mis- 
chief, “The Decline of the West” remains one of the most 
exalted monuments of thought our generation has pro- 
duced, and no one can read it without finding new vistas 
opening up at almost every step of the way. The specialist 
will correct certain details; for there are, it goes without 
saying, many flaws in his generalizations. To take a sin- 
gie instance from my own department, Spengler Points out 
that the non-functional rectangular city plan is a mark of 
a hardening “civilization”: a generalization extremely 


plausible till one recalls that the English bastides in France 
were frequently designed on a mechanical, checker-board 
pattern, in the very springtime of Faustian culture! 


But 
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no matter. For all these minor lapses, there has been no 
one, with the exception of Geddes, who has anything lik- 
Spengler’s comprehensive culture and fertile insights; no 
one who has seen so profoundly that history deals with lanii- 
scapes and cities and forms of thought, as well as people 
and institutions and “events.” The world will be altered 
by the presence of this book. This will be at once a re 
futation of Spengler’s major error and a vindication of his 
equally great truths. Spengler has started a new strain of 


histories. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


March 20, 1929 


Days of Fear 


Days of Fear, by Frank Gallagher. New York: 
Harper and Brothers: 175 pages. $2. 

NOTE on the wrapper of this book tells that i: 

gives “the honest, candid and truthful sensations 
of a mind under the sustained physical suffering of a 
hunger-strike in Mountjoy Prison in 1920.” 

The jails had been filled with prisoners who had taken 
arms against the English forces, the military, the Black- 
and-Tans, and the rest, who had ruled Ireland by force 
of arms from the time of the Rising of 1916. These 
Mountjoy prisoners, treated as common criminals, had now 
pledged themselves “ . . . not to eat food nor drink any- 
thing but water until ‘all here have been given prisoner- 
of-war treatment or are released,” and Frank Gallagher, 
who now tells the story, was one of them. 

It happened that I had come to Dublin on my way 
home from London, and now, looking at a diary kept 
from time to time, I find these notes telling something 
of the feeling outside the jail. 


“Gresham Hotel, April 13, 1920. 

“Arriving at Kingstown from London I bought the 
papers, and the news of the hunger strike turned me 
sick. 

“A general strike on behalf of the prisoners ordered ; 
the Gresham staff are to leave at 10 A. M., and the hotel 
is to be shut. I bought a loaf of bread, a box of dates 
and two oranges, and left them at the Abbey [Theater], 
as I may have to take refuge there. 

“Excitement in the streets and everywhere. Stop Press 
editions giving news of the prisoners on hunger strike, 
and the ordered strike outside. 

“This morning, fourteenth, I expected to be turned 
out, but the housemaid says they are not ordered to leave 
yet. I say I think the one-day strike may make the gov- 
ernment give in, but she is doubtful; says ‘the military 
are very cruel.’ 

“The streets crowded, all shops shut, people not dressed 
as for Sunday, and without any look of enjoyment. 

“There was tension, and watching for papers, but these 
had no news save continuance of the strike. Lady Woods 
asked me to stay with them, but the Gresham will stil! 
keep me. . . . This morning the housemaid says: ‘No 
deaths, but all are sinking.’ It is terrible. I had prayed 
so fiard last night for them, and awoke to find mysclf 
praying to America. I don’t know if a cable there would 
be of amy use. ... 

“I have been to the Abbey listening to a rehearsal of 
‘The Lost Leader.’ Aeroplanes passed over with a loud 
rumbling constantly, taking Mountjoy in their sweep. 
ee ee ee 
I said it would make a fine end to ‘Lost Leader’ if he, 
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Parnell, would say: ‘I have learned that my generation 
has passed. I have no more to do. I will leave it to the 
lads in Mountjoy.’ But we should all be sent there I 
suppose, if that were done, and X. looked gloomy. Mrs. 
Martin, dusting the seats, said her son (he had been a 
prisoner in Germany) had just been to Mountjoy, and 
thought there was a death near: ‘he saw the priest going 
in with religious pictures.’ 

“I saw on the posters ‘Prisoners dying’ . . . I thought 
to get Russell and H. Plunkett to cable to John Quinn in 
New York, but R. says, H. Plunkett is lying up this week, 
and I couldn’t walk so far as Russell’s house. . . . 

“3:30. Waiting at the Gresham; a constant quiet 
tramping of feet on the pavement, all going towards 
Mountjoy. No voices except the newsboys now and xgain 
‘Stop Press,’ and the buzzing of the aeroplanes. 

“‘Stop Press’ says the Lord Mayor has been asked to 
go to the Viceregal Lodge. That is a hopeful sign. 

“Evening. Later the hotel manager, delighted, told me 
the prisoners had been released—such a mercy! I met 
Douglas Hyde and his daughter bicycling back from 
Mountjoy where they had been in the watching crowd. 
A man had called out to them in Irish that the govern- 
ment had given in. Then Susan Mitchell, radiant, and 
we rejoiced together. It had been a terrible strain all 


day.” 


That is what was happening outside the jail. 

But last night, November 7, 1928, coming in from 
seeing “The Plough and the Stars” at the Abbey Theater, 
I found on my table this book, “Days of Fear,” and, tak- 
ing it up, read on until, long after midnight, I had come 
to the end. But I had, as I read, been compelled now 
and again to look on to the last pages, to renew assur- 
ance that these heroic hunger-strikers had indeed brought 
their lives through that terrible ordeal, though’ “saved as 
by fire’—one remembers the imaginings of the women of 


Verona as Dante walked by! 


Behold him! how Hell’s reek 
Has crisped his beard, and singed his cheek! 


For those ten “Days of Fear,” Easter Monday, April 5, 
to Thursday, April 15, are “living, livid, days.... And 
because they are real they are days strange and most 
poignant.” I will let the prisoner tell his own story: 


Easter Monday, April 5: “There is a queer happiness in 
me—If it were not so quiet in this cell and in the whole jail 
I would sing and call out in sheer gaiety of spirit. ... The 
fight is on—the fight that now can have but one ending. 
... Triumph and freedom, something done for liberty and 
the rights of all men. . . . The porridge tasted sweet 
this morning. Perhaps it knew its mission, that it will 
have to keep us alive until we have won. “This is the 
last time you will be washed by me,’ I said to the enamelled 
plate, though dear knows there was not much need to 
wash it at all. “This is the last time,’ I said to the bone 
translucent spoon as I licked the last fleck of creaminess 
from it. ‘Get ready for your new master,’ I told the 
wooden salt-cellar....” And later: “We trooped back 
to our cells joking, jubilant, and each to himself ... a 
little uneasy.” 

The second day, Tuesday, April 6: “Tonight my head 
aches... . Those first days of hunger-striking are cruel 
days. Yet the hardest thing of all to bear is that there 
are no meal hours. Jail life hinges on the three meals... 
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and now there is no division of the day, no beginning 
and no end ... the head aches, the body is damp and 
weak . . . even sleep has gone.” 

Wednesday, April 7—the third day: “Not many in the 
exercise ring this morning. . . . News brought in by the 
latest prisoners of more assassinations of Republican lead- 
ers in the south—‘That’s a temper the Castle never showed 
before.’ ‘It won’t be so easy as you think, Philip.’ But 
he said suddenly, ‘Hunger-striking is different. . .-. They 
don’t know how to meet it. Ashe died after four days 
of it, and the dread of unexpected deaths has been over the 
British since. They never know when one of us will go. 
Late last night young Mitchell fainted in his cell. The 
Governor was told, and lost his nerve. He thought it 
was the first of a regiment of deaths. They raced Mitchell 
over to the hospital and called three doctors.’ 

“We walked silently for a little while. . . . I was think- 
ing of young Mitchell as he fainted.” 

Thursday, April 8: “Last night passed slowly. . . . The 
jail was full of little noises . . . knocking in some far 
cell . . . footsteps on the gravel far down below the win- 
dow . . . the cautious tread of warders on their rounds 
of peeping . . . somebody clearing his throat in a cell near- 
ae 

“At exercise Philip was more jubilant than ever... . 
He walked swiftly with panther steps. . . . ‘Fifteen more 
came in last night,’ he said—‘and they were all of them 
from Tipp. ...’ He left me to greet one of the 
Tipperary men. ‘God bless us, Sean, and is it you??... 
It was. . . . I saw no more of him till we were going 
back to our cells... . I stumbled. ... His hardness and 
his buoyancy both vanished, his arm was as gentle around 
me as a woman’s. ... ‘Getting weak?’ he asked, with 
wonderful softness in his voice. ‘Not a bit of it,’ I said. ... 
Kicked a raised flagstone . . . getting weak? ... 
_ | 

Friday, April 9: “The jail is almost full . . . men from 
all parts ... Northmen and far Westerners and the liquid 
speech of Kerry. . . . Not a man has broken strike. . . . 
Tomorrow will decide. .. . Friendly warder passed word 
a few moments ago that the prison doctors were fighting 
hard for release in the morning. . . . Today we laughed a 
lot at one another’s weakness in the ring, and found it best 
to remain sitting most of the time. . . . Philip says we 
must husband our strength to walk home in the morn- 
DE ie a 

Saturday, April 10: “Yes, that is the Angelus. .. . 
But nothing has happened... . They said if we held out 
until Saturday we would have won . . . they said that. 
. . . Why is nobody singing in his cell? . . . Do they all 
think that . . . that now it must be death. . . and more, a 
queer death. .. . What a silence there is! Yet it seems 
a silence full of mad conflict . . . the conflict of minds 
fighting out the struggle of life with death. ... Ah, that 
deep voiced man below is singing, not loudly, but the 
prison is so still. . . . Curse that warder and his new 
boots... . Ah, I hear him again now. 


So all round me hat I wear a tri-colored ribbon O; 
All round me hat until death comes to me. 


“Oh, I wish he wouldn’t. . . . If it were light I could 
read. ... Christ, give me one hour’s sleep. . . . ” 

Sunday, April 11: “I think I have been sleeping— 
With the day, who cares? Hunger-striking is simple 
after all . . . just fasting and no pain... no pain... 
but the heart stops. ... We must be glad to die. I was 
yesterday. Now it seems hopeless . . . what do they care 
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about death, the brutes! . . . Yet it is for Ireland, for jus- 
tice . . . for those who have not yet been taken, that they 
may not have to do this . . . this horrible, unnatural thing. 

. Pearse’s death. . . . He had only a day to think of it. 

. It was a soldierly death. . . . Oh, God let the daylight 
come! ... I think I am going mad... . Four nights with- 
out sleep—six days without food. . . . Man must die— 
that is obvious now. . . . It will be hard to be the first. 

. But the others . . . it would be hard for them too. 

. Compromise is impossible—Death we pledged our- 
selves to take instead, and will. ... Hello! ... What's 
up? Three warders running. ... The doctor! ... 
Christ, as a brother, whoever it is, put Your arms about 
him now.... ” 

Monday, April 12: “. .. Compromise will be impossible 
over our dead bodies. . . . What is Ireland? . . . Land? 

. No. - Reaater . No... something ‘ak ican 

Ireland is ‘the dead and the things the dead would have 
done. . . . Ireland is the living and the things the living 
would die for.... I am not afraid now.... But... 
I would prefer to die in the daytime. . . . It is no 
harm to have a preference . . . it would be horrible at 
night. .. . 

“ ‘Oh, quite well, Doctor, thanks; how are the others?’ 
He has stopped smiling, the doctor—why should he be 
afraid? The men are not afraid .. . except a little at 
night when . . . when the mind will not stay quiet. ... 
But even Christ had that physical fear... . 

“That is Philip’s voice... . . ‘Hallo, boys!"—I hear the 
men crawling to the doors of their cells to listen at the 
broken lamp-holes. ‘Yes, Philip?” ‘There is to be a 
General Strike tomorrow.’ The majority of the men are 
cheering lustily. . . . There are silent ones... . They 
feel that the General Strike has come too late. ... I 
wonder! 

“All day long the people outside have been cheering 
and singing. . . . There is a spiritual exaltation upon the 
people. It seems that only by tragedy the soul of a people 
may be saved.” 

Tuesday, April 13: “Men are nearly mad now... . 
Some’ of the other men . .. I know . . . but I am not mad. 
... They are trying to make me mad. . . . They are wait- 
ing till I sleep so that they can steal in and take my mug 
of water away... . 1 would become mad more quickly if 
I had no water. . . . Beautiful water with a thousand 
tastes. . . . If 1 would hide the mug they might forget. 
. . . Some French paper spoke of our ‘pangs of hunger’— 
nobody could believe that there are none. There is revul- 
sion at death, a wild longing to live . . . but no physical 
call for food—that ceased on the second day.... The 
doctors told the Governor that tonight some of us would 
be dead....” 


The pages after this are terrible, I must pass them over. 
I must look at the record of Wednesday, the tenth day 
of the ordeal. 


“Philip took my hand—‘They’ve given in, Frank,’ he 
said. ‘We're all going home... .’” 

And then those last pages that I had to hearten myself 
with a look at as I read the record: 

“The taxi driver would not take his fare. He said he 
would be proud all his life that he had driven one of 
us.... It is, it must be real... . A square window . 


green, green trees and shrubs and green outside—yes, 
thrush, I'll look now. . 
want to sing, too!” 


. just now. ... It is true....I 
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Some time ago I had written that “looking through th, 
little paper Sinn Fein, I found an article written by Frank 
Gallagher, on the individual, calling for individual examp|, 
among Republicans of a cleaner, more just, more spiritu;| 
life. Our whole life is based on what individuals hay. 
done and have inspired others to do.” I think of my o!; 
woman in “The Gaol Gate”—“It is not a little thing , 
man to die, and he protecting his neighbor!” And most 
of these men in Mountjoy, for our sakes, went into the 
very presence of death. 

Aucusta Grecory, 


The Tragedy of John Ruskin 


The Exquisite Tragedy, An Intimate Life of John 
Ruskin, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. New York: Dou)|:-. 
day, Doran and Company. 371 pages. $3.50. 


XQUISITE Tragedy” is Ruskin’s own phrase for 
his situation in respect to his father, “who would 
have sacrificed his life for his son, and yet forced his son 
to sacrifice his life for him, and sacrifice it in vain. It is 
an exquisite piece of tragedy altogether—very much like 
Lear, in a ludicrous commercial way.” The comparison 
to Lear suggested by the father may be applied in widening 
circles to the son. Lear’s tragedy of unadjustment to his 
world was also Ruskin’s. In all practical affairs which 
required codperation with his fellows, Ruskin’s career was 
a failure, sometimes ridiculous, sometimes pathetic, but 
usually spectacular. It began with the filial relation, which 
had so large a share in his life. It extended to his love 
affairs, his boyish passion for Adéle Domecq and its hv- 
miliating repulse, his marriage and divorce, his long and 
terrible infatuation with Rose LaTouche. It marked the 
application of his theories in architecture, which took form 
in the ugliest buildings at Oxford, the Museum and the 
Union. It accompanied his later efforts for the benefit of 
mankind, road building at Oxford, street cleaning in Lon- 
don, and the Guild of St. George, culminating in the |oss 
of the fortune left by his father. Even the experiment 
of turning slum property into model tenements was at- 
tended by such quarrels and recrimination that his personal 
participation in it had to cease. In almost every experience 
of life we find Ruskin playing the part of Lear, his 
generosity and affection met by ingratitude and contempt; 
and, as if to make the parallel complete, the end is mad- 
ness. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis has written an understanding and 
thoroughly readable account of Ruskin’s life, always honest 
and frank, and never sentimental. The materials for a 
biography are enormous. Besides the formial autobiography 
“Preterita,” and the abundant reminiscence in “Fors 
Clavigera,” all of Ruskin’s works, beginning with “Mod- 
ern Painters,” may be said to be personal, growing directly 
and naively out of his experience. As Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis notes, “Ruskin in an unusual degree expressed his 
unconscious self in his writing.” In addition, there is an 
enormous mass of correspondence. To Miss Susan Beever, 
a neighbor at Coniston, Ruskin wrote 2,000 letters and 
notes, And there are the recollections’ of a host of friends, 
followers, pupils, critics and enemies. This material has 
been digested by earlier biographers, Collingwood, Cook, 
and Frederic Harrison, but Mrs. Williams-Ellis writes 4 
stronger narrative and a clearer interpretation than any of 
her predecessors. 

An opportunity and a difficulty in writing Ruskin’s 
biography are afforded by the fact of his own extraordinary 
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frankness. Ruskin grew up in a scientific age. He early 
.qunciated a creed for painting which is perfect realism: 


Go to nature in all simpleness of heart, and walk 
with her laboriously and trustingly, having no other 
thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning and 
remember her instruction; rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, and scorning nothing; believing all things to 
be right and good, and rejoicing always in the truth. 


Ruskin rejected, selected, and scorned, and he believed that 
many things were not right and good, but he rejoiced in 
the truth, however intimate, humiliating or painful it might 
be to himself or others. From his story of the childhood 
when he had nothing to love, nothing to endure, and was 
taught no “precision of etiquette or manners,” and was thus 
left a victim of his own emotional softness in undefended 
contact with the world’s hardness, to the account of his 
madness in “The Late Mr. John Ruskin’s Tilness, De- 
scribed by Himself,” he furnishes the material for a case 
history. If the refusal to suppress any detail from which 
most men shrink in the fear of bringing shame on them- 
selves or pain to those dear to them be the test, we must 
account Ruskin as the most eminent truth-teller in the 
world’s history. What biographers have to consider, how- 
ever, is the capacity of the witness for bearing testimony; 
and, if we check his power “to see the thing in itself as it 
really is” by his vision of others, his account of himself 
becomes a matter for somewhat cautious appraisal. 

The life of Ruskin contains all the elements which make 
a tragedy: the inevitable working of forces which repre- 
sent fate; the heroism with which they are defied; above 
all, the contrast between the height of splendor and glory 
which the hero attains at his zenith, in contrast to the 
precipitate, depth of his fall. In 1860, Ruskin’s external 
career had surpassed any promise, any hope, which even his 
parents may have entertained of him. As a mere boy he 
had carried literature into the new field of art criticism, 
which he had come to command fully—a dictator in the 
arts and the greatest living master of English prose. And 
suddenly he cast himself down into the abyss of public 
scorn, accepted the hatred of his class, made himself one of 
the intellectually despised and rejected. The publication of 
“Unto This Last” in The Cornhill Magazine, in 1861, 
was the turning point in Ruskin’s career from criticism of 
art to the criticism of life. It was a logical outcome of 
his thought from the time when, writing “The Stones of 
Venice,” he discovered that art is the expression of the 
worker, and that a society cannot build a worthy art on 
a foundation of social injustice. He thereupon called the 
capitalist class plainly and forcibly not only “a parcel of 
thieves,” as Bernard Shaw says, but of liars and murderers 
as well. The magazine stopped his articles, and, a year 
or two later, when he attempted a more reasoned statement 
of his economic views in Fraser’s Magazine, the same 
thing happened. ‘Thereafter, though he was elected and 
reelected Professor of Art at Oxford, and heard by great 
audiences of the eager and curious all over England, he 
was damned to respectable futility. The complacency of 
his countrymen was invincible, and this complacency drove 


him mad. 


The doctors say I went mad from overwork... . 
I went mad because nothing came of my work. 
People would have understood my falling crazy if 
they had heard that the manuscripts on which I had 
spent seven years of my old life had all been used to 
light the fire, like Carlyle’s first volume of “The 
French Revolution.” But they eould not understand 
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that I should be in the least annoyed, far less fall ill 
in a frantic manner, because after I had got them 
published, nobody believed a word of them. 


It is natural to compare Ruskin’s social doctrines with 
those of Tolstoy and Marx, whose near contemporary he 
was. Both Ruskin and Tolstoy came simply to the primary 
conclusion that they and their class were living in luxury 
which was at once vulgar and criminal, on the labor of 
others, and that, for their own sake as well as that of their 
victims, they should cease so to live. But, while Tolstoy 
forsook his class to become a peasant worker, Ruskin re- 
mained in his class to attack it from within. 

Tolstoy was a genuine leveller. Ruskin was not. In 
his proposal for the Guild of St. George, he declared that 
it should harbor no liberty, “but instant obedience to 
known law and appointed persons; no equality . . . but 
recognition of every betterness that we can find, and 
reprobation of every worseness.” ‘Tolstoy and Ruskin 
would have agreed on the ideal of human fraternity, but 
Tolstoy believed in human nature to the verge of anarchy, 
while Ruskin, under Carlyle’s tutorship, relied on the 
discipline of the drill sergeant, and of commanding and 
obeying. It is clear that Ruskin was in favor of an authori- 
tarian state such as Lenin later established in Russia. Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis discusses interestingly the approximation of 
Ruskin’s views to those of Marx, and raises the question 
why Ruskin did not, like William Morris, become a 
Marxian. It is uncertain how familiar Ruskin was with 
Communist doctrine. He would certainly have been re- 
pelled from it by its emphasis on machinery and the organ- 
ization of industry. But Mrs. Ellis is doubtless right in 
observing that the question why Ruskin did not work with 
the Marxians is merged with the larger question why he 
could not work with anyone. And she recognizes, as a 
stain on Ruskin’s name, that he was willing to accept the 
report of interested people and condemn the Communards 
of Paris, against whom M. Thiers was conducting a terror 
that surpassed Robespierre’s. Ruskin’s English middle- 
class inheritance doubtless operated to keep him within 
the barriers so gallantly surmounted by the Russian aris- 
tocrat Tolstoy; and the teaching of Carlyle certainly con- 
firmed his prejudice in favor of law and order. 

Ruskin’s great service was larger than his teaching 
either of art or economics. It was to awaken the age to 
the real and intrinsic values of life, the things which we 
receive on esthetic grounds as absolute goods in them- 
selves. The nineteenth century was a period in which the 
values of knowledge were enormously increased. It was 
one in which the attention paid to social adjustments was 
necessarily urgent, and Ruskin himself was only one of 
many theorists concerned with the distribution of goods 
so as to give a fairer share to every man. But the question 
was raised the more insistently: with all the advance in 
science and social organization, is life in itself worth living 
for any man? The Pragmatists have answered the ques- 
tion, or perhaps waived it, by pointing out that man does 
not live by taking thought but because it is characteristic 
of human nature to be alive. Nevertheless, the importance 
of emphasizing and increasing the essential values of life 
is still paramount. 

Ruskin saw that the industrial system was blighting the 
beauty of the earth, and imprisoning men and women in its 
ugliest portions; that, by mass production, it was destroy- 
ing the producer’s joy in his work, and corrupting the con- 
sumer by depriving him of beautiful and individual objects 
resulting from such work. It was Ruskin’s effort to stem 
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this tide, to recall men to a sense of the beauty of the 
world and the possibilities for happiness in it, that animated 
his art criticism and the vast, various mass of his mis- 
cellaneous writings and lectures. It was Ruskin’s test of 
the ultimate worth of things that led him to despise the 
merely mechanical or instrumental. When England re- 
joiced in the completion of the cable to India, he asked 
pertinently, “But what was the message and what the 
answer? Is India the better for what you said to her? 
If not, you have only wasted an all-around-the-world’s 
length of copper wire—which is, indeed, about the sum of 
your doing.” It was his insistence on these essential values 
as opposed to merely instrumental values, or values in ex- 
change, that led him to attack the basis of political economy 
in its doctrine of wealth. He maintained that the stained 
and torn canvases of Tintoretto at Venice were true 
wealth, and Venice was the richer for them, while the 
cheap lithographs for sale on the Rue de Rivoli were false 
wealth, and Paris was the poorer by the amount of labor 
expended on them. 


There is no wealth but life. Life, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. ‘That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings; that man 
is richest who, having perfected the functions of his 
own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal, and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others. 


This is the greatest service which a man can do for 
men, to bring them life and that more abundantly. And 
this is the reason why we can never have too many biog- 
raphies of John Ruskin. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Conditioned Reflexes 


Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes; Twenty-five Years 
of Objective Study of the Higher Nervous Activity 
(Behavior) of Animals, by Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by W. Gantt. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 414 pages. $6.50. 


VAN PETROVITCH PAVLOV is in his eightieth 
year. Most of his life has been spent in his labora- 
tory, and concentrated upon the physiological study. of liv- 
ing animals. For the last twenty-five years his attention has 
been focused upon the functions of the living brain, which 
he is studying “by the strictly objective method of condi- 
tioned reflexes.” This research has developed from an 
enterprise of one man into the organized endeavor of a 
school. Paviov’s pupils and collaborators are at work not 
only in the laboratories in Leningrad, where he is himself 
in command, but wherever there is an institution of 
higher learning in Russia, and they are at work not with- 
out the constant direction and comment of their master. 
A voluminous record has been accumulated, containing 
matter of great factual as well as speculative importance. 
This matter calls for systematic statement and exposition. 
Yet Pavlov has never written a book, and I doubt if he is 
ever likely to, or if any of his pupils will do so while he 
is alive. The present volume is not a book, in the sense 
of being a single, continuous and unified exposition of the 
subject-matter. Rather is it, as Mr. Cannon says in his in- 
troduction, a collection of reports of progress. “The field,” 
declares Pavlov, “is an entirely new one, and the work 
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has constantly advanced. How could I halt for any con, 
prehensive conception, to systematize the results, when ead 
~~ experiments and observations brought in additiong 
‘acts ” 

Yet the last paper in this collection, of the date of May 
10, 1928, cannot be said to contain anything not already 
implied—if not explicitly stated—by the first paper, date 
April, 1903. A systematic statement, indicating the ove). 
ties, fixing the constants and ifvariant elements, the wider. 
lying assumptions of the technique, would have saved much 
repetition that one cannot help regarding as needless anj 
even confusing. Even so, the book is a welcome present;. 
tion of what has become a fundamental premise in pre 
vailing thought about the life of the mind. 

This premise is “the conditioned reflex.” It is a complex 
notion, not a simple one, and it has its own assumptions, 
These are that an organism starts as a collection of original 
reflexes. These original reflexes constitute it as an organ. 
ism. Each of them is coérdinated with some class of 
objects in the environment—for example, the lungs with 
air, the eyes with light, the digestive system with food, etc, 
Each is capable both of functioning as an independent 
variable by itself without reference to the rest of the 
organism, or integrally, as a dependent part of the organic 
whole which is an animal or a man. Its capacity {or 
isolated response to its appropriate stimulus enables us to 
study it in itself and to determine its connection with other 
reflexes. The number of unconditioned reflexes is in- 
definite, but Pavlov makes special reference to the food 
reflex, which he regards as most fundamental, the defensive 
or self-preserving reflex and the sex-reflex. He also ex- 
pounds reflexes of freedom and slavery and a reflex of 
purpose! 

The unconditioned reflexes are usually called instincts. 
They are innate, hereditary, inevitable. They cannot be 
extirpated without extirpating their corresponding organs. 
The conditioned reflexes are identified with associations 
and habits and the like. They are acquired, changeable, 
and can be produced or destroyed without damage to the 
corresponding organ. The unconditioned reflexes need not 
involve the cortex of the brain; the conditioned re lexes 
require it. It is the instrument of connection between a 
conditional stimulus and an unconditional response. ‘| hus, 
in the classic experiment on conditioned reflexes, food in 
the mouth will automatically cause a flow of saliva. This 
happens even in decerebrated dogs. But the sound of 2 
bell or the sight of a color won’t bring on a flow of saliva 
in a dog without cortex. The cortex makes the connection 
between the sight or the sound and the watering of the 
mouth. By means of the brain, objects which are pre 
sented in space or in time together with the food are made 
symbols of the food and call forth the same response. ‘J hey 
are conditioned stimuli and the response is now a cond'- 
tioned response. 

Nor do the cerebral hemispheres function only in stimu- 
lating responses. ‘They are the instruments also of the 
processes known as inhibition, in the wandering and spreaé- 
ing, the irradiation, of both stimulation and inhibition, 
in reciprocal induction—that is, the setting up of inhibition 
when stimulation takes place, and vice versa—and espe 
cially in the analysis of inner and outer stimuli. In addi 
tion, the hemispheres are fundamental in the designation of 
temperaments. Pavlov distinguishes three types: the ¢* 
citatory, the inhibitory and the central. The latter is the 
stable type. The first tends to neurasthenia, the second t 
hysteria. 

Such, very briefly, are the premises of the Pavlovian sy 
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religion, and a reputation for debauchery 
supported by six wives. But the lecher wanted 
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son! And his cry for an heir, for an extension 
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GESTALT 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Wolfgang Kohler 
Psychology marches for- 
ward! Here Yn Engle er 
resentation o 
the Gestalt theory. Not 
since William James has 
so revolutionary a contri- 
bution been made to pi 
chology. 8 vo., $4.00. 


rr’s NOT OUR 
FAULT 


Why We can’t be Good 


Alfred L. 
Hall’ Ousee Ph. D. 
Man isn’t good because 
he can’t be, says Dr. Hall- 
Quest. He presents his 
proof lucidly, wittily, hu- 
manely, thro light, as 
he does so, on t fasci- 
nating enigma—MAN. 


Large, 12 mo., $2.50. 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR HEALTH 
by 

Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann 

i have been 
added to ’mann’s life 
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science add more in this 
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th through the 
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sician. 8vo., illustrated, 
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High os adventure 
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12mo., $2.50. 
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by Burton Rascoe 
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tem. Rejecting as they do all notion of a psyche or a con- 
sciousness, since such a thing is not amenable to laboratory 
use, they reduce every manifestation of life to the endless 
give and take of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, the 
first being symbols and substitutes for the second, and both 
alike designed to touch off unconditioned reflexes. By 
implication all the phenomena of mental life, individual 
and social, are reducible to these reflexes and their symbols. 
No wonder the Communist theocracy seized upon this 
teaching, so in harmony with the orthodoxies of dialectical 
materialism, and have done their utmost to facilitate 
Pavlov’s work, in spite of the fact that the old master is 
not a Communist, and thunders, when disturbed, against 
the system. But the vogue of the theory of “conditioned 
reflexes” does not rest on its availability for the Commu- 
nist dogma. It rests upon its congruity with the spirit 
of the times; upon the fact that it provides at last a precise, 
fruitful, quantitative laboratory method for the investiga- 
tion of animal behavior. Its application in this country has 
steadily won favor since Pavlov was first translated by 
Margulies and Yerkes some twenty years ago, and its rela- 
tion to Watsonian Behaviorism is well known. It is not 
a count against it that it does not, any more than Behavior- 
ism, account for imagery and memory, or the quale of con- 
sciousness. Pavlov and his followers have not conceri1ed 
themselves with these matters, and until they do, there is 
nothing to be said. Upon the matters they have studied, 
they have thrown a high and significant light, a light pur- 
gative and debunking, The very refusal to set up a system 
is a shrewd commentary both upon the ready-made sys- 
tem they are supposed to verify in Russia, and the con- 
structed one that is supposed to verify them in the United 
States. 
H. M. Karen. 


The Nature of the 
Physical World 


The Nature of the Physical World, by A. 8. Edding- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 361 pages. 
$3.75. 
QUESTION eagerly asked today is “What effect 
does the recent development of physics have on our 
conception of things in general—on our philosophy and our 
religion?” It is this question to which Professor A. S. 
Eddington addresses himself in his latest book, “The 
Nature of the Physical World.” No man now living is 
more competent to give the answer: no mathematician has 
gone farther in the latest explorations that lead beyond the 
senses ; no reasoner is more clear about the basis of straight 
thinking; none is more free from entangling prejudice and 
desire; none is so well equipped with common sense and 
humor to present his conclusions in a happy style: The 
book is altogether admirable. While a man is reading it 
he feels elated by the contact with a mind so felicitous and 
so safe; when he reaches the end of it he is content and 
grateful. 

The first two-thirds of the book is devoted to explaining 
what the latest physics is. These chapters are hard read- 
ing, and a few passages are abstruse. Yet the tone and 
method are such that we know we are on solid ground, 
guided by a sensible gentleman who sees the humor of the 
strange sights he displays to us tourists in Continuum 
Land. “Imagine you are on a planet moving 161,000 
miles a second,” he says. “A railway journey between two 
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towns which was 100 miles at noon is shortened to {ijy 
miles at 6 P. M. when the planet has turned through , 
right angle. The inhabitants copy Alice in Wonder!ang; 
they pull out and shut up like telescopes, . . . I could poin, 
to a spiral nebula which is moving 1,000 miles a secon|. . 
At this rate the contraction is quite large enough to |, 
appreciated in scientific measurements.” 

The paragraph is so playful and easy that we may no 
notice the art of it. Here is a treatment of the most jp. 
credible and mystifying hypothesis ever conceived, th 
“Fitzgerald contraction,” an assumption that a Moving 
body is shortened in the direction of its motion. When | 
first encountered it I had to struggle as if I were in , 
nightmare. If an Eddington had been my. conductor jy 
Wonderland, I should have known that I was wide awak 
in the normal workaday world. Eddington is like tha: ix 
every chapter. 

He enjoys the humorous and colloquial and concrete : “A 
a scientist I simply do not believe that the present order of 
things started off with a bang.” “The mascot of this 
school of thought is the Phoenix.” - “The density of dis. 
tribution of stars in space has been compared to that of 
twenty tennis-balls roaming the whole interior of th: 
earth.” He has an engaging way of personifying the most 
remote abstractions: “An electron decides how large it 
ought to be by measuring itself against the radius of the 
world in its space directions.” If you have an ambition to 
understand in a general way what the farthest reaches of 
science are today, you will find no approach more cas) 0: 
entertaining than this book. 

Does the expression “an electron decides” seem to you 3 
merely playful personification? It stretches, to be sure, {ar 
beyond what any physicist believes; but it is an index to the 
most startling and significant result of researches into the 
nature of the physical world. It appears to mathematicians 
that the component parts of the atom are not actuated by 
the determinism, by the rule of causation, that we find in- 
variable in gross aggregates of matter. No law to govern 
the behavior of an electron is anywhere in sight; this bit 
of electricity seems to be free to produce an effect without 
a cause, to have what a human being naturally speaks of 
as a sort of “free will.” 

That is only one of the astonishing revelations that !°- 
dington makes to a world of laymen who wish to know 
what science is all about. In an age when the psychologists 
scorn to speak of anything but mechanism in the mini, | 
this physicist declares that there may be a spirit in man, 2 
power which really can originate behavior, which has 2 
free will. He judges that this is the fact. 

He does not argue, as the unwary reader might suppos¢, 
from a free electron to a free will, An Eddington ‘oes 
not jump to analogies in any such fashion. His first care 
is to explain that, although causation in the old sense 
discarded, there still remains the law of “probability,” 
which is quite as tyrannous for the behavior of matter i1 
masses as ever the old law of cause-and-effect was. | low 
the actions of undetermined units ¢an result in an 4s | 
lutely determined action of the aggregate of units |s : | 
mystery which he does not discuss. It will certainly } 
discussed, and right plentifully, before the main body 0! | 
scientists are convinced of the freedom of the will. But 
meantime we may enjoy our emancipation for a season. — 

The mind is an aggregate of electrons. Why, then, 
not all its behavior as much determined as the behavior 0! 
any material mass is?. Eddington does not evade the sve. 
He meets it like an honest man aware of lack of pro0!: 
“We must suppose that in the physical part of the brain 
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The Aftermath, 1918-1928 


by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 
author of “The World Crisis,” etc. 


This is a history of the Peace that followed the World 
War, a tremendous panorama of world affairs from 
Armistice Day, 1918, to the present time. Here is the 
story of the triumphant war statesmen, the idols of 
their peoples—Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
Venizelos—following into adversity the monarchs they 
dethroned; the story of Irish fratricide and of the Irish 
Free State; of the Russian Civil War, of Turkey regain- 
ing an empire and Greece losing one. 

“The Aftermath” contains first-hand knowledge of 
men and events and a persistent effort to answer the 
breathless question: “What hap- 
pened and why?” $5.00 


My Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 


“A dramatic self-revelation of the 
great personality who has made 
himself the“imaster of the life of 
Italy . . . what the reader is of- 
fered is a fascinating document of 
character.”—Yale Review. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
by R. L. Mégroz 








From “The Re-discovery of America” 


The Re-discovery of America 


An Introduction to a Philosophy of American Life 


by Waldo Frank 
author of “City Block,” “Our America,” ete. 


“The Re-discovery of America” is by all odds the most 
penetrating analysis of the spiritual and cultural life 
of America that has yet been attempted. It is a com- 
plete résumé, in compact form. Here are our traditions, 
history, economics, arts, cults, sports; our relations 
with Europe, Russia, Latin America; a discussion of 
our censors, and of our leaders in politics, in literature, 
in thought, in religion. 

The book is a brilliant statement of the facts, the vir- 
tues, the dangers of present-day American life. It is 
also a prophecy of what the future 
can and may be. $3.00 


The Older Woman in 
Industry 


by Johanna Lobsenz 


A study in the difficulties the woman 
over thirty-five has in finding em- 
ployment. Figures and graphs are 
freely employed to render the sta- 
tistical survey more visual. 


$2.50 
Adventures and Discoveries 
in Central America 


A penetrating book revealing many in- New Fiction by Thomas Gann 
teresting and some unexpected angles The Road y 
of a strange personality. With a full | >y André Chamson : ' A fascinating travel book describing the 
criticism of Rossetti’s poetry. A quiet novel of French peasant life. $2.00 Mayan explorations now going on in 
Illustrated. $4.50 A Native Argosy the jungle-covered ruins of a mighty 
by Morley Callaghan et oa : sane 
Plays by John Galsworthy | _theauthorof'“Strange Fugitive.” "$2.50 


$2.50 


The Complete Plays of 
J. M. Barrie 


Pale Warriors 


by David Hamilton 
The story of a lovely woman without 
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by Eugénie Strong 


$5.00 scruples. $2.50 Assistant Director of the British School of 
“Both these books... should be on | They Still Fall in Love Rept aE 
the shelves of every theatregoer, every by Jesse Lynch Williams A comprehensive survey of Roman art 








student of the modern drama, and every A swift-moving tale of love and a from its prehistoric origins to the su- 
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immediately affected by a mental decision there is some 
kind of interdependence of behavior of the atoms which 
is not present in inorganic matter. I do not wish to mini- 
mize the seriousness of admitting this difference between 
living and dead matter. But I think the difficulty has been 
eased a little.” 

Probably most scientists will not be able to see how the 
difficulty has been eased at all, but I am sure that 99 
percent of them will agree gladly with Eddington’s denial 
that science is deterministic. No theological bogey is more 
generally believed in or is less of a reality. I have never 
seen in print any assertion by any leading scientist in any 
field that “the universe is nothing but a mechanism.” It is 
well that the ghost should be laid once more. 

Also it is wholesome to have such a prince among scien- 
tists declare unmistakably and often throughout his book 
that “all scientific knowledge is learned from measure- 
ments” and that “physical science is concerned with a 
world of shadows.” He pities the feebleness of mind that 
tries to argue from science to God. He repeatedly states 
that mystical religion—and he defends no other—is in- 
tuitive knowledge, an indisputable experience: “There are 
some to whom the sense of a divine presence irradiating the 
soul is one of the most obvious things of experience. In 
their view a man without this sense is to be regarded as 
we regard a man without a sense of humor. The absence 
is a kind of mental deficiency.” Between such a religion 
and science there can be no conflict. 

But does Eddington include himself among those “some” 
who have the religious certitude? He seems to, but does 
not actually testify. Would that he had indicated a way 
by which those who have striven in vain for “a sense of 
the divine presence” might learn some inkling of it. 

HensHAw Warp. 


The Creation of a Writer 


The Letters of Katherine Mansfield, edited by J. Mid- 
dleton Murry. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Two v-.s. 
$17 pages. $7.50. 

T CANNOT truly be said that when Katherine Mans- 

field died, in the winter of 1923, she had become a 
great writer; but she was of the breed. “I’m sick of people 
dying who promise well,” she says in one of her letters. 
“One doesn’t want to join that crowd at all.” That was 
just the crowd she joined. The stories she might have 
written—and they would almost certainly have been better 
than any she has left—will never be written. But her 
premature death has not diminished, it might almost be 
said to have enhanced, her value to us. Her actual achieve- 
ment, considerable as that was, is as nothing compared with 
her effort. It is the traces of her effort, her lifelong 
struggle to become a good writer, which are worth more 
to us, as human beings, than all the masterpieces she might 
have written. From her stories alone, we might not have 
discovered what she was after, though we could see what 
she had reached; but with her “Journal” and these two 
volumes of her letters to supplement the record, he who 
also runs may read. 

The “Journal,” edited (as are these “Letters”) by her 
husband, J. Middleton Murry, was extremely disappoint- 
ing. It was sketchy, incomplete, and parts of it had obvi- 
ously been suppressed. But it told us something more than 
we had known about Katherine Mansfield; and if you 


were interested in her, that was better than nothing. This — 
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edition of her letters (perhaps not a definitive edition) 
repeats the faults of the “Journal,” but to a less irritating 
degree: it is a much fuller account. It is less irritating, 
but more tantalizing, for it tells us so much about her that 
we feel entitled to know more. As a personal record of 
Katherine Mansfield, the letters leave many blanks which 
only our imagination, or the accounts of her friends, can 
fill in; but on the other hand, they do give us, about as 
fully as human documents can, an insight into the develop- 
ment of that queer being known as an artist. 

Her letters were, of course, not intended for publication 
—though few people, and certainly no writer, ever wrote 
the simplest note without an eye to some larger public than 
the person addressed. Katherine Mansfield was no ex- 
ception to this rule; in fact, her letters are an example 
of it: she took advantage of almost every one of them to 
practise her trade. Almost every one contains, often 
apropos of nothing, a little vignette of “literary” descrip- 
tion: the view of the sea from her window, a bird’s song, 
what the sky looks like, the sound of the wind, a scrap of 
dialogue. They are delightful letters, sometimes: gay, 
malicious, tender, amusing (“To me, though, the symbol 
of Switzerland is that large middle-class female behind. 
It is the most respectable thing in the world. It is Match- 
less. Everyone has one in this hotel; some of the elderly 
ladies have two”) ; sometimes they are hateful, complain- 
ing, whimpering letters; sometimes they are bursting with 
high spirits (“I have also a feeling too deep for sound 
or foam for all kinds of salads”), and sometimes heavy 
with despair—but they are always the letters of a person 
who took life hard. And what other kind of person is 
of any interest whatever? 

The letters printed in these two volumes cover only 
the ten years of her married life, from 1913 till a few 
days before her death in January, 1923. They show her, 
first, in a little red brick cottage in the English country- 
side, working away at her contributions for The Blue 
Review, and writing the news of the day to her editor- 
husband in London, who gets down only for week-ends. 
And at the last, she is writing to him again, this time from 
the Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainebleau, where she has 
gone to begin once more, from the beginning, the trouble- 
some and never-ending business of learning how to be a 
good writer. Between these two letters are ten years, 
years of struggle, hardship, illness, separation, disappoint- 
ment, and some happiness. Cheap hotels on the Continent, 
little cottages in England, gloomy houses in the suburbs 
of London, a wind-swept villa on the Riviera—she seemed 
fated never to settle in any place for long. This apparent 
restlessness had several causes: a kind of optimistic poverty 
which was always scheming to find the perfect, cheap and 
permanent home; the War, with its enforced separations 
and its iron disregard for the plans of individuals; but 
principally, and increasingly with the last six years of her 
life, her wanderings became a search for the health that 
was necessary to her writing, a series of vain attempts to 
escape from the specter of the tuberculosis which was 
gradually eating away her lungs. 

The great number of letters she wrote to her husband 
is a sad indication of how much she was “away from 
home.” But Katherine Mansfield was a born letter-writer: 
her husband happened to be her chief correspondent, but 
he was by no means her only one; and the amount of 
her unpublished letters must be very great. There is not 
a single letter in this collection, for instance, to D. H. 
Lawrence, who was apparently an intimate friend; nor one 


‘to H. M. Tomlinson; nor one to A. R. Orage, the editor 
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New Books Especially Selected for New Republic Readers 





An out-of-the-ordinary travel book by the world-famous 
author of “Bismarck” and “Napoleon” 


ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 
By EMIL LUDWIG | 


N this entrancing travel book, Ludwig not only sympathetically describes, 

he acutely analyzes men and things, history past and in the making, 
throughout the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, which to him, | 
of all seas, has the most amazing individuality. Translated from the German ~ Se Bea 
by Eden and Cedar Paul, With 22 illustrations. $3.50 ‘ re 








Books of Varied Interests! 


*THE DESERT ROAD TO TURKESTAN. By 
Owen Lattimore. With humor and vivacity the 
author tells of real adventures through Mongolia, 


“Leaders of Philosophy” of 
LEIBNIZ. By Herbert Wildon Carr. In the first } 


volume of this new series, Professor Carr briefly 
sketches the life and times of Leibniz, and dis- 
across the Gobi Desert, over hitherto unknown cusses more fully his doctrines and his influence , 
routes. Roy Andrews, famous explorer, on after generations. $3.00 : 4 
recommends it highly, With 41 illustrations. $4.00 SPINOZA. By Leon Roth. An estimate of Spinoza, 7 


which retains, as far as possible, the very words ‘4 


*THE GREAT GALILEAN. By Robert Keable. A 
provocative discussion of the difference between 
the historic and the traditional Christ. $2.50 


THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION. By 
Charles Warren. A complete day-by-day picture 
of the facts, conditions and sentiments influencing 


Spinoza wrote, by the Professor of Philosophy at 
the new Hebrew University of Jerusalem. $3.00 


New Books of Plays 


BRITISH PLAYS FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO 1820. Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Com- 
plete texts of 18 plays. 73 illustrations. 2 vols. 


the framers of our Constitution. $6.00 $12.50 iy 
HIS MAJESTY. By Harley Granville-Barker. A ig 
THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By brilliant four-act play Geiling with political 


struggle in subtle and ironical fashion. $1.50 a. 


Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. “As clear an analysis of 














the Bolshevik Revolution as one is likely to find *LOW LIFE AND OTHER PLAYS. By Mazo de ‘ 
in the English language.”—American Review of la Roche. Three one-act plays by the author of : € 
Reviews, With 41 illustrations. $3.50 “Jalna”, the Atlantic Monthly prize novel. $1.50 k 
What Mark Twain did for the Mississippi, this remarkable i 
First Novel does for the old Erie Canal ie 

ar 
ROME HAUL Bich ; 
D. EDMONDS # 

PUNGENT, humorous, ample story which recreates the world of the 

old Erie Canal in the 1850’s—a civilization complete in itself, with its Do 
tow-ropes and sturdy teams, robust, roving characters, racy customs and codes, eo: 

richly flavored speech, and episodes of ease and stirring adventure. ia’ 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Novel. $2.50 





"Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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of The New Age, who knew her years before Murry did, 
and published her first stories. 

In the very first letter there is an indication of her 
literary ambitions, and an expression of that airy contempt 
for most of her fellow writers, their aims and probable 
accomplishments, which became more aloof with the 
passage of time, less personal, but not less profound. 
Though Katherine Mansfield has been called a follower 
of Chekhov, she was so only chronologically; and she 
was never a member of any particular literary school. 
The writers of her own generation whom she most ad- 
mired were of such dissimilar types as D. H. Lawrence 
and H. M. Tomlinson, and even in their case it was per- 
haps more friendship than affinity of purpose that drew 
her to them. She seems to have been born with the con- 
viction that the practice of life is more important than 
the practice of any creed, artistic or otherwise, and she 
was always rediscovering her conviction. She was always 
questioning herself, and getting no answer, or getting an 
answer that was so defiant it rang a little hollow. From 
Fontainebleau, in one of her last letters, she writes: 
“Whenever I am intense (really, this is so) I am a little 
bit false.” She was always trying to discover the secret of 
how to be a good writer; whether cr not she did, no one 
will ever know for sure. The secret is undoubtedly a 
riddle everyone must untangle for himself, but others have 
attempted to express it. “He who would be a poet must 
be himself a poem.” All her life Katherine Mansfield 
had this secret hidden away in the back of her head; per- 
haps we never really learn anything that we do not know 
already, but what an expenditure it costs us to find out 
what we know! 

It cost Katherine Mansfield her lifetime. As late as 
February, 1918, she is still, as far as she can discover, 
a house divided against itself. “I’ve two ‘kick offs’ in the 
writing game. One is joy—real joy ... something delicate 
and lovely seems to open before my eyes, like a flower 
without thought of a frost or a cold breath, knowing that 
all about it is warm and tender and ‘ready.’ ... The other 
‘kick off’ is my old original one, and, had I not known 
love, it would have been my all. Not hate or destruction 
(both are beneath contempt as real motives) but an ex- 
tremely deep sense of hopelessness, of everything doomed 
to disaster . . . a cry against corruption—that is absolutely 
the nail on the head. Not a protest—a cry. And I 
mean corruption in the widest sense of the word... . ” 
Eighteen months later she writes, from Ospedaletti, “The 
sea is my favorite sea, bright, bright blue, but showing a 
glint of white as far as one can see. That lift of white 
seen far away, as far as the horizon, moves me terribly. 
In fact it is the very thing I would like to express in 
writing: it has the very quality.” What she would 
like to do! For the moment, she has given up the attempt 
to find out how to do it, and is dreaming in images. But 
the observer, the artist, is still the same old broken reed. 

Shortly after this time, Katherine Mansfield passed 
through an unusually severe state of depression. “Some- 
thing happened, a kind of earthquake that shook everything 
and I lost faith and touch with everybody.” And she 
writes to her husband, in May of 1921: “You ask me how 
I am. ... I am much the same. ... But otherwise I 


feel . . . well . . . it’s difficult to say. No, one can’t 
believe in God. But I must believe in something more 
nearly than I do. . .. Do I live as though I believe in 
anything? Don’t I live in glimpses only? There is some- 
thing wrong, there is something small in such a life. 
... The only thing to do is to try again from tonight to be 
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stronger and better—to be whole. That’s how I am... .” 

If we say that such language indicates merely 2 “reli- 
gious crisis,” we beg the question. Katherine Mansfield’s 
life, which to her increasingly meant her writing, was 
gradually turning barren and meaningless before her eyes. 
Her disease, of course, must have been a contributing 
factor in this process, but her whole being was involved; 
she was remembering, with more force than ever before, 
her conviction that the practice of life was the only thing 
of any importance, and remembering how incompletely she 
had practised it. 

She had already heard, from friends in England, some- 
thing of the Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainebleau, and had 
been attracted by the ideas taught there. Now, in the 
autumn of 1922, she decided to go there: with the one 
purpose, the purpose which she never forgot, of learning 
how to be a good writer. To continue to be any kind of 
a writer, she had-also either to cure or arrest the progress 
of her disease, and of this she seems to have been very 
hopeful. Not without cause, for there were competent 
physicians in attendance, and the climate was no worse 
than many she had wintered in. From Fontainebleau she 
writes to Murry: “If I had gone on with my old life 
I never would have written again, for I was dying of 
poverty of life... . I want to write, but differently—far 
more steadily.” 

Her last few letters are calm, matter-of-fact, peaceful; 
there are no “literary” descriptions in them. Not that she 
has given up writing; she is writing constantly, but she 
is ashamed of her efforts, and destroys them all; she will 
not write again for publication until she can write some- 
thing of which she is not ashamed. And then, in January, 
1923, when she had hardly more than begun this period 
of probation, she died. 

Sooner or later most artists come to terms with their 
art; and the terms of that compromise are the measure of 
their achievement. Katherine Mansfield never succeeded 
(if that is the word) in coming to terms with her art. 
Doubtless she would have, if she had lived long enough; 
for, though the span of life is short, it is long enough 
for most human beings to discover that they are tired of 
learning. She compromised continually, as none knew 
better than she, but, whether or not it was death that saved 
her from it, she never made a surrender. The circum- 
stances of her death are surrounded with rumor, and per- 
haps the truth of the matter will never be widely known. 
That is one of the penalties which the editor of her letters 
must pay for publishing them. This action of his will be 
regarded by many as a generous and noble gesture; some 
may think it callous or foolhardy. But on the whole, we 
may be grateful to him, for letting us share, to the extent 
he has, the memory of a brave and inspiring life. 

T. S. Matruews. 








: Contributors 


Lapy Aucusta Grecory, formerly Member of Parliament 
for County Galway and for Dublin, is a director of 
the Abbey Theater in Dublin. She is the author of 
“Saints and Wonders,” “The Workhouse Ward” and 
many other books of plays and poems. 

H. M. Katzen is the author of “Education, the Machine 
and the Worker,” William James and Henri Bergson,” 
“Zionism and World Politics,” and other books, 

HensuHaw Warp is the author of “Exploring Nature,” “The | 
Circus of the Intellect,” and other books on scientific | 

IL and educational subjects. 
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‘New Fiction 


Thurman Lucas 
By Harlan Eugene Read 


story of how a 

A compet tiheett after adver- 

sity and disaster. $2.50 
Into the Wind 

By Richard Warren Hatch 


gged novel of New Eng- 
i ad sipbuilding when the cli 
per ruled the seas, 





Treadmill 
By Lola Jean Simpson 


School bgp rs and educational 

systems behind it are the sub- 

jects of this fine story. $2.50 
Illustrated Books 


Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a r introduction 
to art in all its phases and 
riods of development, wri 
with a contagious enthusiasm 
and beautifully illustrated. $6.00 


Old Werld Masters in 
New Werld Collections 
By Esther Singleton 

e-book gallery of the t 
on now esate in Stam 
t text te 

u 


pe Ph a com See bennait 
guide u 
S prodectian $10.00 





Vachel Lindsay writes in this 


new book an imaginary 
Washington Street—the song 
and poetry street of every Unit- 
ed States town — the — of 
escape from the trivial the 
puffy. Illustrated, $3.00 


Philosophy for the Layman 


What is the Mind ? 
By George T. W. Patrick 


oo f t- fol meme Bt rr as 
tion of w! ™m ogy 
has learned about the nature of 
the mind. $2.50 


New Views of 





Evolution 
By G. F. Conger 
Evolution with respect to the 
whole universe rather than bi- 
ological evolution is the theme 
of this new survey of the field. 
$2.50 





Comedy 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


This is a complete history of 
English comedy by one of Amer- 
ica's foremost scholars, $4.00 





A New Poem 
CAVENDER’S HOUSE 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson 





The P ccemanry of this new, full-length poem by 
Mr. Robinson will be a literary event of the year 
in America. Tristram and the subsequent award 
of the Pulitzer poetry prize for the third time to 
Mr. Robinson carried his fame to new heights. 
Cavender’s House will further enhance it. To be 
published in May. $2.00 


Stuart Chase’s New Book 


MACHINES 
And Their Human Effects 
By the Co-author of Your Money's Worth. 


With his usual wit and penetration Stuart Chase 
has examined one of the most pressing phases of 
modern society. Here he shows what machines 
have done for us and to us, with regimented facts 
which will jar the platitude mongers. $2.50 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 


Here is an Alice in Wonderland for mature, in- 
quiring, eager minds—a rare adventure, a fabu- 
lous journey into secrets of the universe. The 
New York Times says “there could scarcely be a 
more admirable exposition of the content of 
recent physical science ... a luminous... and 
beautiful book.” Third Large Printing. $3.75 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH | 


OF AUSTRIA 

By Joseph Redlich 
“Easily one of the most important contributions 
to permanent and substantial biographical liter- 
ature which has appeared in recent years.”— 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Second Printing. $5.00 


The ORIGINS of theWORLD WAR 


By Sidney B. Fay 


This book has created a profound reaction 
throughout the world and mg! yet undermine the 
war guilt basis on which the Versailles settlement 
was erected. You must read Mr. Fay to be con- 


versant with Euro; affairs. 
Third Large Printing, 2 vols. $9.00 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
By Lloyd P. Stryker 


Johnson has come down to us as the most reviled 
and misunderstood of all the Presidents. Mr. 
Stryker reinterprets the man in this biography. 

2 vols. $7.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 





History 


A Short History of the 
French People 
By Charles Guignebert 
One of the Sorbonne’s noted 
scholars interprets France and 
the French culture for Ameri- 
can readers. 2 vols. $12.50 
Letters of the Empress 
Frederick 
Edited by 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
The Kaiser’s mother takes you 
behind the scenes at Potsdam. 
“Cannot fail to be a world wide 
sensation.”—N. Y. Times} $8.50 


Important Books on Public 
Affairs 


The Balkan Pivot 

Yugoslavia 

By Charles A. Beard and 
George Radin 

The hub of the new Balkans is 

examined in all of its important 

phases — with special emphasis 

on its relation to European af- 

fairs. $2.50 


The Labor Injunction 
By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 
One of the biggest legal clubs 
used by American courts is dis- 
cussed here in its every ect 
by two leaders of the bar. $3.00 


Exploration 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
This is a chronicle of adven- 


ture and progress in the far 
North by the foremost living 





Arctic explorer. $2.00 
America’s Naval 
Challenge 


By Frederick Moore 
All those interested in world re- 
lations should read this dispas- 
sionate and revelatory account 
of America’s naval res ny $2.50 


Soviet Rule in Russia 


By Walter R. Batsell 
This is the first book covering 
the origin and actual workin 
of Soviet institutions. $7.50 


The Mexican Agrarian 
Revolution 
By Frank Tannenbaum 


An Institute of Economics study 
of Mexican conditions—reliable, 
documented, thorough. $2.50 


The Mighty Medicine 
By Franklin H. Giddings 
One of America’s foremost soci- 
ologists examines the work of 
“medicine-men” in primitive as 
well as modern society. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Spring Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, Archeology, 
; Science 


Sybils and Seers, by Edwin Bevan. Harvard University. $2.50. 

a Rain-Makers, by Mary Roberts Coolidge. Houghton Mifflin. 

Origin through Evolution, by Nathan Fasten. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Social World of the Ants, by Auguste Forel. Boni. 2 vols. $15. 

Race Attitudes in Children, by Bruno Lasker. Holt. $4. 

The Law of Gravitation in Relativity, by Horace C. Levinson and 
Ernest B. Zeisler. University of Chicago. $3.50. 

The Pageant of the Stars, by William J. Luyten. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Sexual Life of Savages, by Bronislaw Malinowski. Live- 
right. 2 vols. $10. : 

The History of the Devil: The Horned God of the West, by R. 
Lowe Thompson. Harcourt. $3. 

Jungle Gods, by Carl von Hoffman. Holt. $4. 

The Story of Superstition, by Philip F. Waterman. Knopf. $4. 

The Sumerians, by C. Leonard Woolley. Oxford University. $2. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


Some Modern Sculpture, by Stanley Casson. Oxford University. 
$2.75. 

The Italian Renaissance, by Elie Faure. Boni. $4. 

A Musician at Large, by Harvey Grace. Oxford University. $2.50. 

Art and Civilization, edited by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton- 
Brock. Oxford University. $4.25. 

Fine Prints of the Year 1928, edited by Malcolm C, Salaman. 
Minton, Balch. $10. 

Engravings and Their Value, by J. Herbert Slater. Scribner. $12. 

Art in England, 1800-1820, by W. T. Whitley. Macmillan. $9. 

An Introduction to Dutch Art, by R. H. Wilenski. Stokes. $6. 

Modern European Buildings, by F. R. Yerbury. Payson and 
Clarke. $10. 

Sounding Stones of Architecture, by Philip N. Youtz. Norton. 
$2.50. 


Biography, A utobiography, 
Reminiscences 


The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals, by Newton Arvin. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 

St. Paul, by Emile Baumann, Harcourt. $3.75. 

Stealing through Life, by Ernest Booth. Knopf. $4. 

As God Made Them, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50. 

Attila: The Scourge of God, by Marcel Brion. McBride. $3.50. 

Leibniz, by Herbert Wildon Carr. Little, Brown. $3. 

Life of Lord Haig, by John Charteris. Scribner. $6. 

Charlotte Corday, by Marie Cher. Appleton. $2.50. 

Swinburne, by Samuel C. Chew. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Portrait of Ambrose Bierce, by Alphonse de Castro, Century. $3.50. 

Leopold of the Belgians, by Louis de Lichtervelde. Century. $4. 

Memories of My Father Charles Dickens, by Henry Fielding 
Dickens. Duffield. $2. 

Isadora Duncan’s Russian Days and Her Last Years in France, by 
Irma Duncan and Allan Ross Macdougall. Covici, Friede. $3.75. 

Life of David Lloyd George, by J. Hugh Edwards. Sears. 2 
vols. $10. 

George Borrow, by Samuel Milton Elam. Knopf. $3. 

The Hohenzollerns, by Herman Eulenberg. Century. $4. 


The Diary of Dostoyevsky’s Wife, edited by René Fiilép-Milly 
and Frank Eckstein. Macmillan. $7. 

Versailles to Rapallo, 1920-1922: The Diary of an Ambassador, 
Viscount d’Abernon, edited by Professor Gerothwohl. Doubleday, 
$5. 

After Thirty Years, by Viscount Gladstone. Macmillan. $7.50, 

John Mitchell, Miner, by Elsie Gliick. John Day. $3. 

Balzac in Slippers, by Léon Gozlan. McBride. $3.50. 

Bitter Bierce: A Mystery of American Letters, by C. Hartly 
Grattam. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Gladstone and Palmerston, edited by Philip Guedalla. Harper. §5, 

Ferenc Molnar, by George Halasz. Liveright. $3. 

Richard Burdon Haldane: An Autobiography. Doubleday. $5. 

Bill Haywood’s Book: An Autobiography. International Publishen 
$3.50. 

Stendahl, by Paul Hazard. Coward-McCann. $3. 

The Life of Charles M. Doughty, by D. G. Hogarth. Doubleday, 
$5. 

Dr. Johnson, by Christopher Hollis. Holt. $3. 

Plain People, by E. W. Howe. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

James Ford Rhodes: American Historian, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Appleton. $3.50. 

The Intimate Journal of George Sand, edited by Marie Jenney 
Howe. John Day. $3.50. 

Andrew Jackson, The Gentle Savage, by David Karsner. Bren- 
tano. $3.50. 

Franz Schubert and His Times, by Karl Kobald. Knopf. $5. 

Mid-Channel, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper. $3.50. 

*The Cradle of the Deep, by Joan Lowell, Simon and Schuster. $3, 

John Wesley, by Arnold Lunn. Dial. $4. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by R. L. Megroz. Scribner. $4.50. 

. .» And Then Came Ford, by Charles Merz. Doubleday. $3. 

Letters of Hernando Cortes, edited by J. Bayard Morris, McBride 
$4. 

John Knox, by Edwin Muir. Viking. $3.50. 

Herman Melville, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Letters of Katherine Mansfield, edited by J. Middleton 
Murry. Knopf. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Last Changes, Last Chances, by Henry W. Nevinson. Harcourt 
$5. 

The Autobiography of Ousdma, edited by G. R. Potter, Harcourt. 


$4. 

Clark of the Ohio, by Frederick Palmer. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Letters of the Empress Frederick, edited by Frederick Ponsonby. 
Macmillan. $8.50. 

Baudelaire: Flower of Evil, by Francois Porché. Liveright. $3.54. 

Spinoza, by Leon Roth. Little, Brown. $3. 

Karl Marx: His Life and Work, by Otto Riihle. Viking. $5. 

Mr. Gay, by Oscar Sherwin. John Day. $2.50. 

John Jacob Astor, by Arthur D. Howden Smith. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Nobel: Dynamite and Peace, by Ragnar Sohlman and Henrik 
Schiick. Cosmopolitan. $5. 

Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey. Harcourt. $3.75. 

Andrew Johnson, by Lloyd Paul Stryker. Macmillan. 2 vols. $7.5. 

Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, edited by J. R. Tanne: 
Harcourt. $7. 

Jefferson Davis, by Allen Tate. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Captain Dudley Braé- 
street, edited by G. 8. Taylor. John Day. $3.75. 

The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife, edited by 8. L. Tolstoy, Payson an! 
Clarke. $3.50. 

The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritza,\1914-1917, Dodd, Meat 


$6. 


























SPRING BOOKS from HOLT 








JUNGLE GODS 

by CARL VON HOFFMAN. 

Edited by Eugene Lohrke.. Illustrated. $3.50 
Savage Africa here yields a curious treasure of stories, 
mystifying and fruitful of wonder. 


Mill “The beantiful simplicity of style would make even 

—_— less interesting material valuable in literature. . . . 
Jungle Gods is a delightful book, and would be fine to 

sador, read aloud.""——Frances Lamont Robbins in Outlook. 


rleday, 
“BE RELIGION 
50, by EDWARD _ SCRIBNER AMES, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $3.00 
lartley In twenty brief chapters of honest and concrete writing, 
Professor Ames sums up the case for religion as a social 
product. His book is at once a rejoinder to the emanci- 


er. $5, pated who expect religion to be relegated to the limbo 
of superstition and magic, and a timely contribution to 

BS, the psychology and philosophy of religion. 

lishers, “It works out with a thoroughness of detail never be- 


fore attempted the affirmative possibilities of religion 

upon a purely empirical basis. . .. A religious interpre- 

tation of Dewey’s philosophy . . . a new species among 
bleday, philosophies of religion.”——George Albert Coe. 

“| . Perhaps the most important book on religion 

published in America for the past year.’"—Edgar Shef- 

field Brightman, 


‘Wot Zi’ FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 
by A. J. VILLIERS, Illustrated. $3.50 


Jenney Here is the colorful narrative of a race half way round 
the world—from Australia to England—of two great 
, Bren- four-masted barques, among the last of their glorious 


kind to survive the competition with steam. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


by H. W. FREEMAN. $2.50 
Not a biblical novel nor a sombre saga of the soil, but 
a great story rich in color and humor. ‘‘One of the 
best of the new novels. A noble and beautiful work 


ster. $3, 





















$3. of art. I am recommending it everywhere.’’"—-William 
[cBride Lyon Phelps. 
YOUNG ENTRY . 
by M. J. FARRELL. $2.00 
os “It is one of the most satisfying books of light fiction 
iddleton this reviewer has read in a long time. It has verve and 
vitality.”"—-The New York Times. 
arcourt, 
DR. JOHNSON 
arcourt by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
55, A new and modernistic biography of Ursa Major. 
onsonby. “Mr. Hollis is always interesting and often novel.”"— 
’ London Literary Supplement. 
. $3.58 ENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 
by THOMAS JESSE JONES, Educa- 
$5. tional Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund. $2.50 
An incisive discussion of the six general types of organi- 
rt. $3.50. zations through which the essentials of civilization are 
Henrik being effectively realized. _ 
| HE MAKING OF LITERATURE 
Is. $7.50 Principles of Criticisms in the Light of 
Tanner. Ancient and Modern T 
by x A. SCOTT-JAMES. $3.00 
tilliant and thorough exposition of the significant 
; ideas and theories that have impregnated lleecaeace aa 
y Bra the beginning to the present. 
yson and 
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New Titles 
in the Modern Library 


issued in a 
NEW BINDING— 


A luxurious, smooth finish, flexible 
balloon cloth—at 


95¢ a Copy 


THE BROTHERS 
KARAMAZOV 


Translated by Constance 
Garnett.Complete and un- 
abridged in one volume, 


By Dostoyevski 
No. 151 


A COMPREHENSIVE 

ANTHOLOGY OF 

AMERICAN VERSE 

Edited by-Conrad Aiken 
No. 101 


There are now 152 titles 
in the Modern Library 
and every month a new 
title is added to the 
series. At your request 
we will be glad to send 
you a free, illustrated 


catalog..- 


SWANN’S WAY 
By Marcel Proust 
No; 59 


THE LIFE OF 
MICHELANGELO 


By John Addington 
Symonds No. 49 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC, 


20 East 57th Street, New York 


Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY Nos.... 





AN OUTLINE 
OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited and with an intro- 
duction by Prof. 
Gardner Murphy 
No. 152 


SALAMMBO 
By Gustave Flaubert 
Complete and unabridged 


in one volume. 


No. 118 


The new cloth binding is 
an improvement and we 
hope eventually to have 
it on all our books. The 
four titles listed above are 
issued in this new bind- 
ing, in green, red, blue or 
brown. 


THE GOLDEN ASS 
By Lucius Apuleius 
No. 88 


THE REVOLT OF 
THE ANGELS 
By Anatole France 
No. 11 





CII enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5c for postage). 


() Send books C. O. D. 


() Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated catalog. 
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The Gold Coast and 
the Slum 


By Harvey W. Zorbaugh 


Mr. Zorbaugh has painted a vivid, realistic picture 
of the Babel within the shadow of the skyscraper. 
He describes and interprets the conglomerate mass 
that is the modern city and adds a new chapter to 
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its literature. 





The 
Ghetto 


By Louis Wirth 


The modern Jew is emerg- 
ing from the historic isola- 
tion of the ghetto to hold 
an anomalous position in 
the world outside the pale. 
In his fair but ple on 
interpretation of the long 


$3.00 


Domestic Discord 
By Ernest R. Mowrer 


Mr. Mowrer proposes a new adhesive for the broken 
home—an intelligent application of “social therapy.” 


$3.00 


The 
Strike 


By E. T. Hiller 


Human nature as it ap- 

ars in industrial conflicts 
is the theme of this natural 
history of the strike—a 
form of coercion peculiar 
to modern industrial or- 
ganization. By discovering 
the common characteristics 


history of the ghetto Mr. 


Wirth explains why the of many strike cycles, Mr. 


ewish character d not Hiller provides the mate- 
be otherwise—why the Jew rial for more effective con- 
is what his history has trol of future industrial » 
made him. $3.00 1 conflicts. $2.50 


Recent Social Changes 
Edited by William F. Ogburn 


An inventory of the social changes in the United 
States since the war—an imposing collection of social 


facts. $3.00 


Mary McDowell 
Neighbor 


By Howard E. Wilson 


The biography of a militant champion of the under- 
privileged—a new kind of neighbor. $3.00 


Personality and the 
Social Group 


Edited by Ernest W. Burgess 
How the social group shapes personality—the effect 


ef the city or rural district, the family, religion, upon 
the individual. $3.00 


For Sale at Ali Bookstores 








The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 





5807 Elis Avenue 
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Stresemann: The Man and the Statesman, by Rochus von Rj, 
baben. Appleton. $3. 

Moussorgsky, by Oskar von Riesemann. Knopf. $5. 

Bryan, by M. R. Werner. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The Exquisite Tragedy: An Intimate Life of John Ruskin 
Amabel Williams-Ellis. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Carlyle—To Threescore and Ten, by David Alex Wilson. Duttog i 


$6. 





Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literatur, 


Hello Towns, by Sherwood Anderson. Liveright. $3. 

Proust, by Clive Bell. Harcourt. $1.50. 

Belphégor, by Julien Benda. Payson and Clarke. $2. 

Sonnets: A Sequence on Profane Love, by George Henry Bot. 
University of Pennsylvania. $2. 

A New Approach to Poetry, by Elsa Chapin and Russel! Thon 
University of Chicago. $2. 

Generally Speaking, by G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead. $2.54 

The Italian Comedy, by Pierre Louis Duchartre. John Day, §; 

For Lancelot Andrewes: Essays on Style and Order, by T. S. £j 
Doubleday. $2. 

The Cycle of Modern Poetry, by G. R. Elliott, Princeton (iy 
versity. $2.50. 

Hilarii versus et Ludi, edited by John B. Fuller. Holt. $2. 

The Technique of the Novel, by Carl H. Grabo. Scribner. $15 

Lyrical Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, by H. J. C. Grier 
Harcourt. $1.25. 

Labels and Libels, by Dean W. R. Inge. Harper. $2. 

The Modern Temper, by Joseph Wood Krutch. John Day. $2) 

Our Playwrights of Today, by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. §), 

The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 1798-1837, edited by 1. 
Milford. Oxford University. $3.75. 

British Plays from the Restoration to 1800, by Montrose J. Mox 
Little, Brown. 2 vols. $12.50. 

All the Extant Works of Francois Rabelais, edited by Samuel /: 
nam. Covici, Friede. 3 vols. $50. 

Motives of Proteus, by José E. Rodé. Brentano. $4. 

A Pot of Paint: Artists of the 1890's, by John Rothenstein. Covig 
Friede. $3.50. 

A Survey of the Work of John Galsworthy, by Leon Schl 
Scribner. $3.50. 

The Joys of Forgetting, by Odell Shepard. Houghton Mifflin 

Circumstance: Varieties of Metaphysical Verse, edited by G 
vieve Taggard. Covici, Friede. $5. 

Shakespere’s Silences, by Alwin Thaler. Harvard Univeni 
$3.50. 

English Comedy, by Ashley H. Thorndike. Macmillan. $. 

The Good Estate of Poetry, by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Litt 
Brown. $2.50. 


















Drama 


Gods of the Lightning, by Maxwell Andezson and Harold tld 
erson. Longmans Green. $2.50. 

Balloon, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan. $2. 

Plays of American Life and Fantasy, by Edith J. R. Iss 
Coward-McCann. $3. 

Twenty Plays, by Ferenc Molnar. Vanguard. $5. 

Wings Over Europe, by Robert Nichols and Maurice Bro 
Covici, Friede. $2. 

Dynamo, by Eugene O'Neill. Liveright. $2.50. 

The Furnace, by Francis Brett Young and William 
Knopf. $2. 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


Measures for Farm Relief, by John D. Black. Holt. $3. 

The Human Factor in Industry, by E. P. Cathart. Oxford "@ 
versity. $1.75. 

Machines: The Story of Machinery and Its Human F fects 
Stuart Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Challenge of the Aged, by Abraham Epstein. Vangua't 
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The Strike, by E. T. Hiller, University of Chicage. $2.50, 
Epochs in American Banking, by Noble Voster Hoggson, John 
Day. $5. 
Beg Social Theory, by Floyd N. House, Holt. $4.50, 
Essentials of Civilization, by Thomas Jesse Jones. Holt, $2.50. 
American Trials, Vol, I. Ex Parte; In the Matter of Lambdin P, 
Milligan. Vol, II. People v. Molineux, edited by Samuel Klaus, 
Knopf. $5 each, 
Stabilization of Prices, by Joseph Stagg Lawrence. Macmillan. $5. 
The Older Woman in Industry, by Johanna Lobsenz. Scribner, 
2.50, 
a New Industrial Revolution, by Walter Meakin. Brentano. 
3. 
“a Long Day in Court, by Raymond Moley. Minton, Balch. 
2.50, 
occas Discord, by Ernest R. Mowrer. University of Chicago. 
3. 
Bev Social Changes, by William F. Ogburn. University of 
Chicago. $3. 
Politics and Prisons, by Thomas Mott Osborne. Vanguard. $3.50. 
The Story of Trade Unionism, by Robert M. Rayner, Longmans 
Green. $2.25. 
The Modern Family, by Ruth Reed. Knopf. $3.50. 
British Industry Today, by Ben and Sylvia K. Selekman. Har- 
er. $3. 
The ae of Farm Relief, by E. R. Seligman. Columbia 
University. $3. 
The Useful Art of Economics, by George Soule. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Sex in Civilization, a Symposium. Macaulay. $5. 
Human Factors in Cotton Culture, »y Robert B. Vance. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. $3. 
The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, by Frank Tannenbaum. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
The Labor Movement in the United States 1360-1895, by Norman 
J. Ware. Appleton. $3. 
English Poor Law History, Part Il. The Last Years, by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. Longmans Green. $14. 
Economic Foreign Policy of the United States, by Benjamin H. 
Williams. MeGraw-Hill. $5. 
Foreign Banking Systems, by H. Parker Willis and Benjamin H. 
Beckhart. Holt. $6.50. 
The Ghetto, by Louis Wirth. University of Chicago. $3. 
The Gold Coast and the Slum, by Harvey Zorbaugh. University 
of Chicago. $3. 
Fiction 
All in a Day, by Martin Armstrong. Harper. $2.50. 
Shackles of the Free, by Mary Grace Ashton. Stokes. $2.50. 
Roon, by Herbert Asquith. Scribner. $2. 
Let Tomorrow Come, by A, J. Barr. Norton. $2.50. 
Accident, by Arnold Bennett. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Judith Silver, by Hector Bolitho, Knopf. $2.50. 
Jehovah's Day, by Mary Borden. Doubleday. $2.50. 
The Last September, by Elizabeth Bowen. Dial. $2.50. 
Awake and Rehearse, by Louis Bromfield. Stokes. $2.50. 
Little Caesar, by W. R. Burnett. Dial. $2. 
A Native Argosy, by Morley Callaghan. Scribner. $2.50, 
These Are My Jewels, by L. B. Campbell. Norton. $2. 
The Burning Fountain, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton. John Day. 
$2.50. 
Silver Cireus, by A. E. Coppard. Knopf. $3. 
First Love, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2.50. 
Labyrinth, by Gertrude Diamant. Coward-McCann. $2.50, 
The Children Reap, by H. B. Drake. Vanguard. $2. 
The Peep Show, by Alice Dudeney. Putnam. $2.50. 
Tomorrow Never Comes, by R. L. Duffus. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 
Rome Haul, by Walter D, Edmonds. Little, Brown. $2.50, 
The Bull Whip, by Jane England. Doubleday. $2. 
Young Entry, by M. J. Farrell. Holt. $2. 
Sartoris, by William Faulkner. Harcourt. $2.50. 
In Those Days, by Harvey Fergusson. Knopf. $2.50. 
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‘Add These to Your 
Chapel Hill Bookshelf... 


A good many people we know are going in for 
aa a shelf because they realize that they have 
in Chapel Hill Books a very special combination 
of worth, durability, sound writing—and enjoy- 
ment! Not to speak of pretty careful bookmak- 
ing. Here are some new spring titles: 


THE 
TREE NAMED JOHN 
By Joun B. SALE 


Every new baby, according to the old belief, is 
entitled to his own life-and-name tree. John’s is 
planted for him by black Ai’ Betsey, and it is 
these two characters about whom centers the de- 
lightful story-sequence of this book. April 1. $2.00. 


JOHN HENRY 


Tracking Down a Negro Myth 
By Guy B. JoHNson 

Was he man or myth—this tall-tale hero who 
“died with his hammer in his hand”-—this John 
Henry whose prowess is celebrated in dozens of 
widely diffused ballads? Guy Johnson, an expert 
in hunting down folk songs, trails the John Henry 
legend with some interesting results—and ballads. 

April 1. $2.00. 


BLACK ROADWAYS 
A Study of Jamaican Folk Life 
By MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH 


Without in the least distorting the evidence of her 
own eyes the author gives a skillful and alive pic- 
ture of the life of the native Jamaican Negro and 
the folk beliefs which still move him. 


Illustrated. April 15. $3.00. 


HUMAN FACTORS 
IN COTTON CULTURE 


By Rupert B. VANCE 


Cotton was King—and in many ways Cotton still 
is King in the South, where in just 3 percent of 
the world’s land area over 60 percent of the 
world’s cotton supply is grown. This book tells the 
effects on the human beings whose lives are tribute 
to this rather tyrannical master. May 15. $3.00. 


WELFARE WORK 
IN MILL VILLAGES 


The Story of Extra-Mill Activities 
in North Carolina. 


By Harriet L. HERRING 


Some startling facts come out of this first-hand 
survey of what more than 300 mills in this State are 
doing to care for their “hands.” Ready now. $5.00. 


Tell your bookseller you want these books or write to 


Tue Untiversrry Or NortH Caro.tna Press 
Cuaret HILi 
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( aq ’ : , 
BILL HAYWOOD'S BOO 


D. Haywood’s own story told against the turbulent 
iedieped et Anne ae swiftly 
narrative as absorbing as a novel, Written during 
year of Haywood’s life. 
CEMENT 
By Fiopor GLaDKov 

The first novel out of the turbulent years of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, with a Red Army soldier and his wife as the chief char- 


acters. $2.50 
AZURE CITIES 
Srorizs oy New Russia 

Bacaee tom ft short stories portraying various nae 4 


120 MILLIONS 
By MicHamL Got>—Editor of the New Masses 
A collection of fiction sketches and describe 
pathos and drama of workers’ Ne ay Fy 


of mass recitations, 











All Lenin's writings and speeches from 
to the July Days. Two volumes, on eoeinee at a ae 
REFLEXES 


LECTURES ON CONDITIONED 
By Prov. Ivan P. Paviov 
A translation of the famous work Prof. which 
explains his epoch-making AWA in Re ws oy vase 


LABOR AND 6ILK 
By Grace HUTCHINS 
The economics of production and distribution 
with special reference to the eonditions of werk eek 


LABOR AND AUTOMOBILES 
By Roszrr W. Dunn 


The economics of production and distribution utomobile 
aasey eee reference to the coudithene by the workers 
employed in 


| At All Bookstores—Write for Catalog 


$1.50 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


38) FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











One of the important books of our time 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE CRITICAL VIEW OF LIFE 
by 
WARNER FITE 


First published in 1925 and recently out of print, 
has been re-issued and can now be obtained for 


$3.50—post paid—from 


THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
419 West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Professor Fite says, in his preface: “It is not my 
purpose to offer a ‘constructive system’. . . What 
I will present is a point of view . . . The book 
is not addressed exclusively, or perhaps primarily, 
to students of philosophy. It has been my hope 
to speak intelligibly to every cultivated man; to 
every person curious about the meaning of 
human life as presented, not in philosophy only, 
but in literature, art, and science.” 


Your order will be filled the day it is received 
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Joseph and His Brethren, by H. W. Freeman. Holt. $2.50. 

Her Son, by Margaret Fuller. Morrow. $2.50. 

Thumbcap Weir, by Frances Gillmor. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

Transport, by Isa Glenn. Knopf. $2.50. 

Wife to Pilate, by Mary Granger. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

The Golden Fleece, by John Gunther. Harper. $2.50. 

Pale Warriors, by David Hamilton. Scribner. $2.50. 

Swords and Roses, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Summer Lightning, by George F. Hummel. Liveright. $2.50. 

Mad Fingers, by Hildegarde Huntsman. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 

Thy Dark Freight, by Vere Hutchinson. Liveright. $2.50. 

The Village Doctor, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Dutton. $2.50. 

Parish’s Fancy, by Walter Guest Kellogg. John Day. $2.50. 

A Book of Stories, by Ring Lardner. Scribner. $2.50. 

Nig, by Nella Larsen. Knopf. $2. 

Nellie Bloom, by Margery Latimer. Sears. $2. 

Back to Stay, by Jonathan Leonard. Viking. $2.50. 

Reporter, by Meyer Levin. John Day. $2.50. 

Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Childermass: Parts II and III, by Wyndham Lewis. Cov ici, 
Friede. $3. 

Hardware, by Edward McKenna. McBride. $2.50. 

Slaves of the Gods, by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Sand Castle, by Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Action, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday. $2.50. 

First Love, by Charles Morgan. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Boroughmonger, by R. H. Mottram. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The Bride Adorned, by D. L. Murray. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Strange Companions, by John Cranston Nevill. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

The Mountain Tavern, by Liam O’Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 

As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s, by Edith Olivier. Viking. $2.50. 

Garda, by Rose O'Neill. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Bride’s House, by Dawn Powell. Brentano. $2.50. 

Wolf Solent, by John Cowper Powys. Simon and Schuster, 2 vols. 
$5. 

The Lives and Deaths of Roland Greer, by Richard Pyke. Boni. 
$2.50. 

Six Mrs. Greenes, by Lorna Rea. Harper. $2.50. 

Quartet, by Jean Rhys. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

Peder Victorious, by O. E. Rolvaag. Harper. $2.50. 

The Lover, by Naomi Royde-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

Far Wandering Men, by John Russell. Norton. $2.50. 

A Tiny Seed of Love, by Sarah Salt. Payson and Clarke. $2.50, 

Prima Donna, by Pitts Sanborn. Longmans Green. 2 vols. $5. 

Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, by Siegfried Sassoon. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 

Dark Hester, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
$2.50. 

Youth Rides Out, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. Knopf. $2.50. 

Cold Steel, by M. P. Shiel. Vanguard. $2.50. 

Daughter of Earth, by Agnes Smedley. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

The Slower Judas, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Father William, by Donald Ogden Stewart. Harper. $2. 

Strange Moon, by T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. $2. 

Bloody Ground, by Fiswoode Tarleton. Dial. $2. 

The Blacker the Berry, by Wallace Thurman. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Growing Pains, by John Peter Toohey. Dial. $2. 

A Modern Girl, by W. B. Trites. Stokes. $2. 

A Great Man, by Walter Vogdes. Longmans Green. $2. 

The Disinherited, by Milton Waldman. Longmans Green. $2. 

Love in Chicago, by Charles Walt. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The True Heart, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. $2.50. 

The Devil Beats His Wife, by Ben Wasson. Harcourt. $2. 

Portrait of a Celibate, by Alec Waugh. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Armour Wherein He Trusted, by Mary Webb. Dutton. $2.50. 

Peter the Drunk, by Charles Wertenbaker. Liveright. $2. 

Hudson River Bracketed, by Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.50. 

Rhinestones, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt, $2. 

They Still Fall in Love, by Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Pathway, by Henry Williamson. Dutton. $2.50, 

I Thought of Daisy, by Edmund Wilson. Scribner. $2.50. 

Dawn, by S. Fowler Wright. Cosmopolitan. $2.50, 


Houghton Miffiin. 
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Translated Fiction 


The Brand of the Sea, by Knud Andersen, Century. $2.50. 

The Case for the Defendant, by Hans Aufricht-Ruda. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 

Molinoff, by Maurice Bedel. Viking. $2.50. 

The Green Parrot, by Marthe Bibesco, Harcourt. $2.50, 

The Road, by André Chamson. Scribner. $2. 

Cheri, by Colette (Colette Willy). Boni. $2.50. 

The Porcelain Junk, by Joseph Delteil. Dial. $2.50. 

Orientale, by Francis de Miomandre. Brentano, $2.50. 

The Libertine, by Henri de Regnier. Macaulay. $2.50 

Robbers and Soldiers, by Albert Ehrenstein. Knopf. $3. 

The Seven Vices, by Guglielmo Ferrero, Harcourt. 2 vols, $5. 

The Persians Are Coming, by Bruno Frank. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mirgorod, by Nicolai Gogol. Knopf. $2.50. 

Winter, by Friedrich Griess. Longmans Green. $2. 

Princes of the Night, by Joseph Hessel. Macaulay. $2. 

The Bandits, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2.50. 

Seven Brothers, by Alexis Kivi. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

In the Land of Cockaigne, by Heinrich Mann. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Destinies, by Francois Mauriac. Covici, Friede. $2.50. 

A Voyage to the Island of the Articoles, by André Maurois. Apple- 
ton. $1.50, 

Black Magic, by Paul Morand. Viking. $3. 

The Rebels, by Alfred Neumann. Knopf. $3. 

The Naked Year, by Boris Pilnyak. Payson and Clarke. $2.50, 

Heart of Alsace, by René Schickele. Knopf. $3. 

Scrapped, by Meta Schoepp and Louise Tausig. Covici, Friede. 
$2.50. 

The Book of Monelle, by Marcel Schwob. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The Wife of Steffen Tramholt, by Hermann Sudermann. Liveright. 
$3. 

Valentine, by Ernest Szep. Macmillan. $2. 

Interlude, by Frank Thiess. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Snake Pit, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $3. 

Alumni Day, by Franz Werfel. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

The Shoji or Sliding Screen, by Kikou Yamata, Dial. $2.50. 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


Eagles Black and White: The Fight for the Sea, by “Augur.” 
Appleton. $1.50, 

Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariaga. Coward-McCann. $5, 

Dollars for Bullets, by Harold Norman Denny. Dial. $4. 

Crying Our Wares, by Howard W. Dickinson. John Day. $3. 

The Curious Lottery and Other Tales of Russian Justice, by Wal- 
ter Duranty. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

The Philippine Islands, by W. Cameron Forbes, Houghton Mif- 
flin. 2 vols. $12.50. 

Ano International Language, by Otto Jesperson. Norton. $2.50. 

Freedom of the Seas, by J. M. Kenworthy and George Young. 
Liveright. $4. 

American's Naval Challenge, by Frederick Moore. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Black America, by Scott Nearing. Vanguard. $3. 

The American Background, by G. V. Portus. Macmillan. $2.50. 

War as an Instrument of National Policy, by James T. Shotwell. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

Rope and Faggot, by Walter White. Knopf. $3. 

America and Europe, by Alfred Zimmern. Oxford University. $3. 


History 


History of the United States, 1800-1817, by Henry Adams. Boni. 
3 vols, $10. : 
The Making of a Nation, by Harry Elmer Barnes, Elisabeth A. 

Dexter and Mabel G. Walker. Knopf. $3.25. 
God's Country: A Short History, by Ralph Barton. Knopf. $4. 
Jerusalem Ho! by Thomas Compton. Dial. $5. 
The Road to Oregon, by W. J. Ghent. Longmans Green. $5. 
Frontiers and the Fur Trade, by Sydney Greenbie. John Day. 
$3.75. 
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What Happens— 


in YOUR community when two persons 
apply for a license to marry? 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just 
completed the first nation-wide study of 
mafriage Maw administration. The dis- 
closures made in its preliminary reports 
aroused the press of forty-five states to the 
printing of more than 500 news articles 
and editorials. 


The complete findings are now published 
in two books, of real importance to every- 
one interested in the founding of better 
families in his community. 


Marriage and the State 


by Mary E. RIcHMonpD and Frep S. HALL 


Reveals the facts about the way marriage 
laws are administered, disclosing the 
prevalence of child marriages, the evils 
of marriage exploitation. It suggests im- 
portant reforms. $2.50 


Marriage Laws and 


Decisions in the U. S. 
by GEOFFREY May 


A summary in convenient outline form of 
the marriage laws of the various states 
and the chief court decisions affecting 
them. $3.50 


A FREE BOOKLET explaining the 
work of the Foundation and a plan 
whereby you may make wider use of its 
services and its publications will be sent 
on request, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
Publication Department 


Kindly send me: 
() Booxret, “Your SHarge In $15,000,000"%—free. 


() Marriace AND THE STATE ; $2.50 

CC) Marriace Laws AND DEkcIsIONS IN THE 
Unrrep STATES $3.50 
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BILL HAYWOOD'S BOO 


D. Haywood’s own story told against the turbulent 
tackaround of American labor - ee 
narrative as absorbing as a novel. tten during 
year of Haywood's life. $3.50 
CEMENT 
By Fiopon G.LaDKov 
The first novel out of the turbulent years of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, with a Red Army soldier and his wife as the chief char- 
acters. $2.50 
AZURE CITIES 
Stores oy New Russia 


A collection of short stories rtraying 
fluenced by the Revolution, ™ various phases of a 
NS 


220 MILLIO 
By MicHas. Gow>—Editor of the New Masses 
A collection of fiction 
sketches and n= which describe the 


of wor! y erica 
of mass recitations, wae ie te including a LEO 


THE REVOLUTION 
By V. 1. — auey 


All Lenin’s writings and speeches from overthrow 
to the July Days. Two volumes, - “an ee 
LECTURES ON CONDITIONED REFLEXES 

Bie aR By Por. IVAN P. Paviov 
A of the famous work Prof. hich 
explains his epoch-making kW AS in oS. oe al ” $e80 
LABOR AND 6GILK 
By Grace HUTCHINS 
The economics of production and distribution industry 
with apecial reference to the conditions of worn in $1.50 
LABOR AND AUTOMOBILES 
By Roserr W. DuNN 


The economics of production and distributio: utomobile 
pan o> Oh mg Sean reference to the conditio s by the workers 
emp’ n 


| At All Bookstores—Write for Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


THE NEW 








One of the important books of our time 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE CRITICAL VIEW OF LIFE 
by 
WARNER FITE 


First published in 1925 and recently out of print, 
has been re-issued and can now be obtained for 


$3.50—post paid—from 


THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
419 West 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Professor Fite says, in his preface: ‘‘It is not my 
purpose to offer a ‘constructive system’. . . What 
I will present is a point of view .. . The book 
is not addressed exclusively, or perhaps primarily, 
to students of philosophy. It has been my hope 
to speak intelligibly to every cultivated man; to 
every person curious about the meaning of 
human life as presented, not in philosophy only, 
but in literature, art, and science.” 


Your order will be filled the day it is received 
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Joseph and His Brethren, by H. W. Freeman. Holt. $2.50. 

Her Son, by Margaret Fuller. Morrow. $2.50. 

Thumbcap Weir, by Frances Gillmor. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 

Transport, by Isa Glenn. Knopf. $2.50. 

Wife to Pilate, by Mary Granger. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

The Golden Fleece, by John Gunther. Harper. $2.50. 

Pale Warriors, by David Hamilton. Scribner. $2.50. 

Swords and Roses, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Summer Lightning, by George F. Hummel. Liveright. $2.50. 

Mad Fingers, by Hildegarde Huntsman. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 

Thy Dark Freight, by Vere Hutchinson. Liveright. $2.50. 

The Village Doctor, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Dutton. $2.50. 

Parish’s Fancy, by Walter Guest Kellogg. John Day. $2.50. 

A Book of Stories, by Ring Lardner. Scribner. $2.50. 

Nig, by Nella Larsen. Knopf. $2. 

Nellie Bloom, by Margery Latimer. Sears. $2. 

Back to Stay, by Jonathan Leonard, Viking. $2.50. 

Reporter, by Meyer Levin. John Day. $2.50. 

Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Childermass: Parts II and III, by Wyndham Lewis. Covici, 
Friede. $3. 

Hardware, by Edward McKenna. McBride. $2.50. 

Slaves of the Gods, by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Sand Castle, by Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Action, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday. $2.50. 

First Love, by Charles Morgan. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Boroughmonger, by R. H. Mottram. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The Bride Adorned, by D. L. Murray. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Strange Companions, by John Cranston Nevill. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

The Mountain Tavern, by Liam O’Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 

As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s, by Edith Olivier. Viking. $2.50. 

Garda, by Rose O'Neill. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Bride’s House, by Dawn Powell. Brentano. $2.50. 

Wolf Solent, by John Cowper Powys. Simon and Schuster. 2 vols. 
$5. 

The Lives and Deaths of Roland Greer, by Richard Pyke. Boni. 
$2.50. 

Six Mrs. Greenes, by Lorna Rea. Harper. $2.50. 

Quartet, by Jean Rhys. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

Peder Victorious, by O. E. Rolvaag. Harper. $2.50. 

The Lover, by Naomi Royde-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

Far Wandering Men, by John Russell. Norton. $2.50. 

A Tiny Seed of Love, by Sarah Salt. Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

Prima Donna, by Pitts Sanborn. Longmans Green. 2 vols. $5. 

Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, by Siegfried Sassoon. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 

Dark Hester, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

Youth Rides Out, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. Knopf. $2.50. 

Cold Steel, by M. P. Shiel. Vanguard. $2.50. 

Daughter of Earth, by Agnes Smedley. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

The Slower Judas, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Father William, by Donald Ogden Stewart. Harper. $2. 

Strange Moon, by T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. $2. 

Bloody Ground, by Fiswoode Tarleton. Dial. $2. 

The Blacker the Berry, by Wallace Thurman. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Growing Pains, by John Peter Toohey. Dial. $2. 

A Modern Girl, by W. B. Trites. Stokes. $2. 

A Great Man, by Walter Vogdes. Longmans Green. $2. 

The Disinherited, by Milton Waldman. Longmans Green. $2. 

Love in Chicago, by Charles Walt. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The True Heart, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. $2.50. 

The Devil Beats His Wife, by Ben Wasson. Harcourt. $2. 

Portrait of a Celibate, by Alec Waugh. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Armour Wherein He Trusted, by Mary Webb. Dutton. $2.50. 

Peter the Drunk, by Charles Wertenbaker. Liveright. $2. 

Hudson River Bracketed, by Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.50. 

Rhinestones, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt. $2. 

They Still Fall in Love, by Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Pathway, by Henry Williamson. Dutton. $2.50. 

I Thought of Daisy, by Edmund Wilson. Scribner. $2.50. 

Dawn, by S. Fowler Wright. Cosmopolitan. $2.50, 
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Translated Fiction 


The Brand of the Sea, by Knud Andersen. Century. $2.50. 

The Case for the Defendant, by Hans Aufricht-Ruda. Little, 
Brown. $2.50, 

Molinoff, by Maurice Bedel. Viking. $2.50. 

The Green Parrot, by Marthe Bibesco. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Road, by André Chamson. Scribner. $2. 

Cheri, by Colette (Colette Willy). Boni. $2.50. 

The Porcelain Junk, by Joseph Delteil. Dial. $2.50. 

Orientale, by Francis de Miomandre. Brentano. $2.50. 

The Libertine, by Henri de Regnier. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Robbers and Soldiers, by Albert Ehrenstein. Knopf. $3. 

The Seven Vices, by Guglielmo Ferrero, Harcourt. 2 vols. $5. 

The Persians Are Coming, by Bruno Frank. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mirgorod, by Nicolai Gogol. Knopf. $2.50. 

Winter, by Friedrich Griess. Longmans Green. $2. 

Princes of the Night, by Joseph Hessel. Macaulay. $2. 

The Bandits, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2.50. 

Seven Brothers, by Alexis Kivi. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

In the Land of Cockaigne, by Heinrich Mann. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Destinies, by Frangois Mauriac. Covici, Friede. $2.50. 

A Voyage to the Island of the Articoles, by André Maurois. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 

Black Magic, by Paul Morand. Viking. $3. 

The Rebels, by Alfred Neumann. Knopf. $3. 

The Naked Year, by Boris Pilnyak. Payson and Clarke. $2.50, 

Heart of Alsace, by René Schickele. Knopf. $3. 

Scrapped, by Meta Schoepp and Louise Tausig. Covici, Friede. 
$2.50. 

The Book of Monelle, by Marcel Schwob. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The Wife of Steffen Tramholt, by Hermann Sudermann. Liveright. 
$3. 

Valentine, by Ernest Szep. Macmillan. $2. 

Interlude, by Frank Thiess. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Snake Pit, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $3. 

Alumni Day, by Franz Werfel. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

The Shoji or Sliding Screen, by Kikou Yamata. Dial. $2.50. 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


Eagles Black and White: The Fight for the Sea, by “Augur.” 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariaga. Coward-McCann. $5. 

Dollars for Bullets, by Harold Norman Denny. Dial. $4. 

Crying Our Wares, by Howard W. Dickinson. John Day. $3. 

The Curious Lottery and Other Tales of Russian Justice, by Wal- 
ter Duranty. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

The Philippine Islands, by W. Cameron Forbes. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 2 vols. $12.50. 

An International Language, by Otto Jesperson. Norton. $2.50. 

Freedom of the Seas, by J. M. Kenworthy and George Young. 
Liveright. $4. 

American's Naval Challenge, by Frederick Moore. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Black America, by Scott Nearing. Vanguard. $3. 

The American Background, by G. V. Portus. Macmillan. $2.50. 

War as an Instrument of National Policy, by James T. Shotwell. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

Rope and Faggot, by Walter White. Knopf. $3. 

America and Europe, by Alfred Zimmern. Oxford University. $3. 


History 


History of the United States, 1800-1817, by Henry Adams. Boni. 
3 vols. $10. i 
The Making of a Nation, by Harry Elmer Barnes, Elisabeth A. 

Dexter and Mabel G. Walker. Knopf. $3.25. 
God's Country: A Short History, by Ralph Barton. Knopf. $4. 
Jerusalem Ho! by Thomas Compton. Dial. $5. 
The Road to Oregon, by W. J. Ghent. Longmans Green. $5. 
Frontiers and the Fur Trade, by Sydney Greenbie. John Day. 
$3.75, 
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What Happens— 


in YOUR community when two persons 
apply for a license to marry? 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just 
completed the first nation-wide study of 
mafriage Maw administration. The dis- 
closures made in its preliminary reports 
aroused the press of forty-five states to the 


printing of more than 500 news articles 
and editorials. 


The complete findings are now published 
in two books, of real importance to every- 
one interested in the founding of better 
families in his community. 


Marriage and the State 


by Mary E. RICHMOND and FRED S. HALL 


Reveals the facts about the way marriage 
laws are administered, disclosing the 
prevalence of child marriages, the evils 
of marriage exploitation. It suggests im- 
portant reforms, $2.50 


Marriage Laws and 


Decisions in the U.S. 
by GEOFFREY May 


A summary in convenient outline form of 
the marriage laws of the various states 
and the chief court decisions affecting 
them. $3.50 


® 


A FREE BOOKLET explaining the 
work of the Foundation and a plan 
whereby you may make wider use of its 
services and its publications will be sent 
on request, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
Publication Department 


Kindly send me: 
(1) Booxtet, “Your SHare tn $15,000,000%—free. 


(] MARRIAGE AND THE STATE $2.50 

() Marriace Laws AND DEcIsSIONS IN THE 
Unrrep STATES $3.50 

DE tn prema Mhies iss4nd 6 hebee cd cengesovecosses 
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Would You Mind 
Saving $1.50 


or More P 


With a supply of good reading 6 





MIDDLETOWN 
by Robert and Helen Lynd 


Stuart Chase says: 


“This book should be engraved upon tablets 
of stone and buried under a pyramid... . 
The most exciting book since Sumner’s ‘Folk- 
ways’.” 

Alone $5.00 


With The New Republic $7.50 


The RE-DISCOVERY of AMERICA 
by Waldo Frank 
Harry Hansen says: 


“It will either delight you or make you fight 


—or write another book.” 
Alone $3.00 


With The New Republic $6.50 





Any TWO New Republic Books 


including 


Impressions of Soviet Russia, by John Dewey 
Living with the Law, by June Purcell Guild 
College or Kindergarten? by Max McConn 
Totem and Taboo, by Sigmund Freud 

The Russian Land, by Albert Rhys Williams 


FREE with a year’s subscription to The 
New Republic, at $5.00 








The New Republic 


421 West 21st Street, New York 
I am willing to save money on good reading. For 


enclosed $...... please send me The New Repub- 
Be for a $e gh 6c kav des Wert daccditices cies 
ND ooh Khincs (denkxseugs ts sktecwbhishiannee 
DION: ek os dane cc ncuasbecerendseeaek comes 
Bt TU <6 00 0.0000 ah.0tidanebinnes Ocikeoe 

3-20-8 
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The Middle Ages, by Edward M. Kulme. Holt. $5. 

French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by Kingsley 
Martin. Little, Brown. $4. 

The Peace Pact of Paris, by David Hunter Miller. Putnam. $3, 

Versailles, by Karl Friedrich Nowak. Payson and Clarke. $5. 

Wanderings in Medieval London, by Charles Pendrill. Macaulay, 
$4. 

Life and Labor in the Old South, by Ulrich B. Phillips. Little, 
Brown. $4. 

Falsehood in War Time, by Arthur Ponsonby. Dutton. $2. 

Italy before the Romans, by D. Randall-Maclver. Oxford Uni- 
versity. $2.” 

A History of Ancient Persia, by Robert William Rogers. Scrib- 
ner. $7. 

France: A Short History, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 

Chicago: Its Amazing Century, by Henry Justin Smith and 
Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Chosen People, by James and Jerome Tharaud, Longmans 
Green. $2. 

Falmouth for Orders, by A. J. Villiers. Holt. $5. 


Philosophy, Religion 


Truth and the Faith, by Hartley Burr Alexander. Holt. $3. 

Religion, by Edward Scribner Ames. Holt. $3. 

Holier than Thou, by C. E. Ayres. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Beyond Agnosticism, by Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper. $2. 

Our Recovery of Jesus, by Walter E. Bundy. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50, 

New Views of Evolution, by G. P. Conger. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion, edited by Jerome Davis, 
Macmillan. $2. 

Characters and Meanings, by John Dewey. Holt. $3. 

The Quest for Certainty, by John Dewey. Minton, Balch. $4. 

Why I Believe in Personal Immortality, by Oliver Lodge. Double- 
day. $2. 

The Mansions of Philosophy, by Will Durant. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $5. 

The Re-Discovery of America, by Waldo Frank. Scribner. $3. 

Types of Philosophy, by William Ernest Hocking. Scribner. $2. 

Hegel’s Science of Logic, by W. H. Johnston and L, G. Struthers, 
Macmillan. 2 vols. $7. 

The Pastures of Wonder, by Cassius J. Keyser. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The Philosophy of Count Herman Keyserling. Harper. 2 vols 
$10. 

A Preface to Morals, by Walter Lippman. Macmillan, $3. 

The Genesis of the Social Gospel, by Chester Charlton McCown. 
Knopf. $3.25. 

An Interpretation of Genesis, by T. F. Powys. Viking. $5. 

Our Changing Civilization, by John Herman Randall, Jr. Stokes. 
$4. 

A Wanderer’s Way, by Charles E. Raven. Holt. $1.75. 

Our Knowledge of the External World, by Bertrand Russell. Nor- 
ton. $3. 

Our Economic Morality and the Ethic of Jesus, by Harry F. Ward. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Poetry 


Noah’s Dove, by Laura Benét. Doubleday. $5. 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred L. Hampson. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Machinery, by MacKnight Black. Liveright. $2. 

Compass Rose, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Coward-McCann. $1. 

Angel Arms, by Kenneth Fearing. Coward-McCann. $1. 

Mountain against Mountain, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Double- 
day. $1.50. 

A New Volume of Poems, by Samuel Hoffenstein. Liveright. $2 

The Devil Is a Woman, by Alice Mary Kimball. Knopf. $2.50. 

Manhattan Men, by Alfred Kreymborg. Coward-McCann. $2. 

The Fate of the Jury, by Edgar Lee Mastérs. Appleton. $2.50. 

The Hermit Thrush, by Kathleen Millay. Liveright. $2. 
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The Sceptred Flute, by Sarojini Naidu. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

A Cedar Box, by Robert Nathan. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 

Poems, by Charles Norman. Knopf. $2. 

Cavender’s House, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

The Heart’s Journey, by Siegfried Sassoon. Harper. $2. 

Hcebnails in Eden, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Nearer the Bone, by Charles Wagner. Coward-McCann. $1. 

Bands and Rebels, by Keene Wallis. Coward-McCann. $1. 


Psychology, Education 


The Case of Miss R., by Alfred Adler. Greenberg. $3.50. 

The Education of Children, by Alfred Adler. Greenberg, $3.50, 

The Psychology of the Infant, by Siegfried Bernfeld, Brentano. 
$4. 

Parents and the Pre-School Child, by William E. Blatz and Helen 
McM. Bott. Morrow. $3. 

Difficulties in Child Development, by Mary Chadwick. John Day. 
$+. 

The Education of the Modern Girl: A Compilation. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 

The Psychology of Youth: A Book for Parents, by Jessica G. Cos- 
grave. Doubleday. $2. 

Creative Imagination, by June E. Downey. Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Mighty Medicine, by Franklin H. Giddings. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

A Social Interpretation of Education, by Joseph Kinmont Hart. 
Holt. $3.50, 

Youth in a World of Men, by Marietta Johnson. John Day. $2.50. 

Psycho-Analysis and Education, by Barbara Low. Harcourt. $2.25. 

Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, by Gardner 
Murphy. Hareourt. $6. 

The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate, by N. Ognyov. Pay- 
son and Clarke. $2.50, 

The Psychology of the Future, by James Oppenheim. Knopf. $3.50. 

The Child’s Conception of the World, by Jean Piaget. Harcourt. 
$3.75. 

The History of Psychology, by W. B. Pillsoury. Norton. $3.50. 

The Process of Human Behavior, by Mandel Sherman and Irene 
Case. Norton. $3. 

The Battle of Behaviorism, by John B. Watson and William Mac- 
Dougall. Norton. $1. 

The Aims of Education and Other Essays, by Alfred North White- 
head. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Travel and Foreign Lands 


Soviet Rule im Russia, by Walter Russell Batsell. Macmillan. 
$7.50, 

Black Magic: Folk Life in Jamaica, by Martha Warren Beckwith. 
University of North Carolina. $3. 

The People of Tibet, by Charles Bell. Oxford University. $7. 

The Outpost of the Lost, by David L. Brainard. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

Idols behind Altars, by Anita Brenner. Payson and Clarke. $4. 

The Rim of Mystery, by John B. Burnham. Putnam. $3.50. 

Bush-Whacking, by Hugh Clifford. Harper. $3.50. 

Kirk on the Zambesi, by R. Coupland. Oxford University. $6.50. 

Our Neighbor Nicaragua, by Floyd Cramer. Stokes. $2.50. 

Discoveries and Adventures ffi Central America, by Thomas 
Gann. Seribner. $5. 

Travels in the Congo, by André Gide. Knopf. $5. 

Normandy, by Sisley Huddleston. Doubleday. $3. 

Lion, by Martin Johnson, Putnam. $5. 

On Mediterranean Shores, by Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Days in the Sun, by Martin Anderson Nexé. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Granada, by E, Allison Peers. Knopf. $3. 

Red Tiger: Adventures in Yucatan and Mexico, by Phillips Rus- 
sell. Brentane, $5. 

Twelve Days, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday. $3. 

The Magic Island, by W. B. Seabrook. Harcourt. $3.50. 

In Java, by John C. Van Dyke. Scribner. $2.50. 

laly, by Luigi Villari. Scribner. $3. 
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A Challenge to Every American 


“The best book on the American Negro that 
has appeared.”—V. F. Calverton in the 
New York World. 


BLACK 
AMERICA 


By Scott Nearing 


Not merely a book about the Negro but 
THE NEGRO BOOK. The history of 
the Negro here since the importation 
of the first slave and the facts of his 
present exploitation, South and North. 


Illustrated with over 150 photographs 
of Negroes working, playing, being 
educated, being happy—also being 
hanged and burned. 


$3.00 At bookstores 
----=——-MACY-MASIUS-==--—- 
THE VANGUARD PRESS 




















Chis geniuses flourish in America? Ambrose 
| Bierce was one of the strangest geniuses of American |} 
| letters—a man of many mysteries. Here is the first 
| 
| 
! 
} 


|| intimate, full-length portrait of the man. 





PORTRAIT OF- 
_ AMBROSE BIERCE 


| by ADOLPHE de CASTRO h 


The author is the “Dr. A. Danziger” who collaborated | 
with Bierce on The Monk and the Hangman’s Daugh- || 

















| 

ter, his intimate friend and confidant. Illus. $3.50 | 
| A DEAD MAN DIES— i 
Percy Marks $2.50 | 
| THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA— 
| Elizabeth Jordan $2.00 | 
| | 
| THE BRAND OF THE SEA— 
| Knud Andersen $2.50 | 
| COCHRANE THE UNCON BLE— | 
| A. D. Turnbull and N. R. Van der Veer $2.50 |) 
ti 

MARRIAGE IN THE MODERN MANNER— i 
Ira S. Wile and Mary Day Winn $2.00 |) 

AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS— | 
James Kendall Illus. $3.00 |, 











ll Published by THE CENTURY CO New York 
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Columbia University Press— 





THE ECONOMICS OF FARM RELIEF 


by Edwin R. A. Seligman 


This book contains Professor Seligman’s recommendations for the relief of existing agri- 
cultural evils. The conclusions are prefaced by a complete economic examination of the 














history of agriculture in the United States. Price $3.00 
THE LAND OF GODS PRAIRIE SMOKE 
AND EARTHQUAKES coaeeare ean 
by Douglas Haring Here are authentic tales of the Indians of 
For those who travel in books here is a the northern prairie in a manner and 
broad and fascinating highway through form that will please and benefit children 
Japan. and adults. 
Illustrated $3.50 Illustrated $2.50 











2960 Broadway - New York, N.Y. 
































“A powerful piece of 


portraiture” 
Emperor 


FRANCIS 
JOSEPH 


of Austria 
By Joseph Redlich 


“An epic story ...”’ 
—Atlantic Monthly 


‘‘Iiuminating ...” 
—WN. Y. Evening Post 


‘“*Noteworthy...”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger 
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-TOLSTOY 
NIETZSCHE 


a problem in biographical ethics 
by 


HELEN E. DAVIS, Ph. D. 


with a foreword by 
JOHN DEWEY 


HIS BOOK ASKS, of Tolstoy and of Nietzsche: Did a given 

ethical precept serve its author as-a real guide, or as a sop to 
his conscience—as a vitalizing challenge—as a dodge from reality 
—or merely as an intellectual curiosity? The contrast between 
the two protagonists resolves itself, in its essentials, into that 
problem which, in one form or another, enters into all our daily 
living — the conflict between renunciation and self-assertion, 
altruism and egoism, peace and war. The author deduces no 
simple guides to conduct, derives no hard and fast rules, points 
no moral. It is for each reader to carry on the inquiry for him- 
self. But in its psychological insight, its wealth of biographical 
data, its sensitive appreciation of the struggles, the artistic 
triumphs, the ultimate defeat of the two great central characters, 
the inquiry succeeds in clarifying the issues involved and in 
enriching our insight into the problem of significant living. It 
is more than a study in ethics, as John Dewey says in the fore- 
word, “It essays what is even more needed at present, discovery 
of a new method of thinking on moral subjects, striking out 
upon new paths that will open up new fields.” 


The book is. the 26th title in The New Refublhic series 


New REpwBLic, INc., 
421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


For the attached ONE DOLLAR send me postpaid Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche by Helen E. Davis. 


[3-20-29] 
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PEDER VICTORIOUS 


By O. E. Rolvaag 
Author of Giants in the Earth 


“I can think of no finer work done 
in America or abroad than the 
two books of Professor Rolvaag. 
Perfectly universal and at the 
same time revealingly American, 
they are, I think, really great 
books which are timeless in their 
interest and importance.”—Louis 
Bromfield. $2.50 


THIS 
SIDE OF JORDAN 


By Roark Bradford 


Author of Ol’ Man Adam An’ His 
Chillun 


“Bradford's writing has charm; 
his book has the essence of the 
people he writes about. It is like 
a lazy afternoon strolling along 
the bayou, which is enough for 
an artist to accomplish."—N. Y. 
Telegram. $2.50 


THE 
INNOCENT VOYAGE 


By Richard Hughes 


“One of the most interesting 
writers of this country. With this 
first novel he is likely to spring to 
the front.” — Frank Swinnerton. 

$2.50 


CAGLIOSTRO 
By Johannes von Guenther 


The story of history's most glori- 
ous rogue, in a Harper Romantic 
Biography following the format of 
Black Majesty and Sutter's Gold. 

3.50 











HOWS AND WHYS 
OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By George A. Dorsey 


Following the publication of his best seller, 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
countless readers wrote to Doctor Dorsey 
asking for advice on their intimate personal 
problems. From a careful study of some 
12,000 of their letters, Doctor Dorsey dis- 
covered certain constantly recurring ques’ 
tions which everyone wanted to ask, questions which bear 
directly upon everyone's happiness, health, or business 
success. Unable to answer these inquiries by letter, 
Doctor Dorsey has written this great new book in which 
he explains, in frank simple language for the layman, 





many of the problems of everyday living. $3.50 
GLADSTONE AND 
PALMERSTON 
Fourteen turbulent years as revealed in their correspondence, 
1851-1865 


By Philip Guedalia 


This volume, richly illustrated with portraits, 
facsimiles and political cartoons, is in effect, 
a dual autobiography of two great English 
statesmen, built largely from hitherto un- 
published source material. Mr. Guedalla, in 
his introduction and commentary, once again 
demonstrates that as a historian and stylist 
he is second to none. “Here is wit, and a man blessed 
with humour, a creative artist, recovering for us a 
pleasure we had despaired of enjoying again.”—London 
Times. “Brilliantly translates the létters into a connected 
narrative, and makes an important period of English 
political history vividly real."—Robert Lynd. $5.00 


DAYS OF FEAR 
By Richard Gallagher 


Here are honestly portrayed the sensations of a mind 
undergoing the sustained physical suffering of a hunger 
strike. “It is a wonderful book and a definite addition 
to Irish literature." —4. E. in The Irish Statesman. $2.00 
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